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PREFACE. 


LM HERE : are few ic any 3 points re- 


checing che manners, conduct, and converſation of a 
Gentleman, but what are inſiſted on and illuſtrated i in 
the following pages. To admit the greater variety 
. of ſubjects, ſome leſs important, are only ſlightly 
touched upon, while others more intereſting, are 
conſidered and explained at large. 


The duties of every relation i in life; and the bene- 
fits refulting from the uniform practice of thoſe du- 


ties, are held out and enforced both from examples 
and experience. To enliven the moral and ſerious 
parts of this work, pleaſing Narratives, Anecdotes, and 
Poems, are interſperſed, which are intended to ren- | 
der it, agreeable to the utile dulei of the ancients,. 
both -2KOFITABLE and ENTERTAINING, How far it 
is calculated to anſwer theſe purpoſes, muſt be left to 


the deciſion of the judicious and diſcerning reader: 
If any apology is thought neceſſary for publiſhing 


the . 


this Miſcellany, it may. be made in the remarks of 


Iv PREFACE. 


the Monthly Reviewers on a late finular publica 
tion of the Editors, entitled, Pleaſing Kaan on 
Life and Manners. 


« Miſcellaneous collections of this kind are become 
very numerous; but as they generally conſiſt of 
moral pieces, they are, to ſay the leaſt of them, in- 
nocent, as well as entertaining. The multiplication, 
therefore, of ſuch compilements, i is of no. diſſervice. 
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HAT EG if it s'n6t read in 


pe” manner. by which it. may beſt be underſtood ? A 


novel, whoſe merit lies chiefly i in the tory, ſhould be 
quietly paſſed through, * ; for the cloſer you can 
ring the ſeveral circumſtances together, the, better. 


2 If its merit conſiſts in character and ſentiment, it 


ſhould be read much flower ; for the leaſt . obyious. 
parts of a character are frequently the moſt beautiful; 4 
and 1 5 N of a ſentiment may eaſily eſcape, 
in a J pe 

Detached Acbsuche ought to be dwelt on longer 
than any other manner of writing ; for different 55. 
jects Following cloſe, do rather confound than inſtruct; 


but if we allow ourſelves time to reflect, we. may un 


derſtand the author, and perhaps improve ourſelves. 
Each thought ſhould be conſidered as a text, Weck 
which we ought to make e 3 


. ee 
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Bayle's manner of writing by text and note is gen- 
erally decried, but without reaſon. When there is a 
neceſſity of proving the aſſertion by quotation, which 
was his caſe, no other way can be taken equally per-- 
ſpicuous. The authorites muſt. be produced ſome» 
where—they cannot be in the text, and if they are 
put at the end of the book, which is the modern- 
faſhion, how much more troubleſome are they for 

referring to, than by being at the bottom of the 
page ? The truth is, this is another inſtance of igno- - 
rance in the method of reading. Bayle, Harris, and 
other writers of this claſs, ſhould have the text read 
firſt, which is quickly diſpatched; then, begin again 
and take in the notes. By theſe means you preſerve 
- 1 and judge of the proofs of What is . 

—S— . OS bn ea 
None judge leſs favourably of an author than his 
intimate-friends—their perſonal. knowledge of him as 
a man, deſtroys a hundred deluſions to his advan- 
tage as an author. Who is a hero to his valet-de- 
chambre: ſaid the great Conde; and he might have 
added, or to his friends Beſides the obvious rea- 
ſon for this, it is moſt likely that an author has, in 
his common converſation, made his friends acquaint- 
ed with his ſentiments en they are commu- 
nicated to the public: The conſequence is, that to 
themt his work is not new; and it is poſſible that they 
may take to themſelves part of his merit; for I have 
> known many inſtances, where a perſon has been told 
1 ſomething by way of information, which he himſelf 
„% roo boos 
An author's intimate acquaintance frequently do 
him more harm than avowed” enemies. They ſhow - 
_ 1o many apprehenfions on his account they ſo much 
_ dread the cenſure he may incur, and the enemies he 
may create by his new opinions, &c. | 
this betrays a want of confidence, and is very 
; ah 2 uy 
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naturally ſet down to their knowing ſometking of 
the author ad his works the world 15 not * 
With. 

is certain, that the leſt pet diet knowled 

have of an author, the greater is our eſteem r bis 
productions; of courſe, we commend thoſe the moſt, 
'of whom we Know the leaf 


— 


bis 7 u r 
BENEFITS or READING Au REFLECTION 


_ YOUNGER LIFE. . 


WHATEV ER temporary relief di Mpation may af. 
Ford to the vigour of youth, and ardour of manhood, 
it will not give the ſame pleaſure to anvanced age. 
Mental obſervations will then riſe in delight as juven- 
Hle fpirits ſubſide; and reading and reflection will then 
afford that conſolation which gay amuſements cannot 

ive. Therefore to neglect the cultivation of the mind 
in juvenile years, has in ſome ſort the ſame effect as 
neglecting to feed the body: A languor muſt enſue 
in both, which leads to a Fatal tendency z beſides, we 
; ought to. conſider, that if we refuſe to exert our fa- 

_culties in the degree they are given at a vigorous 
time of life, our talents may be taken from us, at a 
ſeaſon when we ſhall moſt want them, and have the 
Moſt poignant ſenſe of their deprivation. | 5 
It is every perſon's duty to keep the mind as RPA 
as poffible f in every ſtate; elſe why do we gratify the 
child in a change of toys, when its innocent ſimpli- 
city is only capable of finding beauty in a ſtraw, or 
muſic in a key? But theſe trifles cannot amuſe us 
beyond our infant ſtate : The boy is dif guſted with 
them, and the man calls for ſtill nobler recreations. 
Robuſt exerciſe ſueceeds; but that will not do LP £ 

we 
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weak hands and feeble knees, which accompany the | 


laſt ſtage of life. Then the produce pf learning and 
reading is an amazing conſolation ! But the feeds 
"muſt be ſown in youth, otherwiſe the fruits cannot 
be gathered in age. And what fruits can be gather- 
ed from a trifling kind of reading, which leaves no- 
thing for the mind to feed on? Life is far too ſhort 
and precious to be waſted in mere amuſement, which 
does but in a manner pamper us for a ſacrifice, by 
deſtroying the ſeeds of fortitude and virtue. 
A welkeducated mind will often afford a ſumptu- 
ous treat to its happy poſſeſſor, even in ſolitude. ; 
which gives opportunity for a more copious range 
of thought, on ſubjects which ennoble human na- 
A | | 3 
worldly wealth; but, I muſt not go further. Yes I 
may, for their houſe was nobly furniſhed, and I was 
obligingly ſhown all their plate, trinkets, and expen- 
five attire, I exhauſted all the fine things I was a- 
'ble to ſay, in its praiſe. But this being the only 
theme for converſation, as the novelty ſubſided, the 
joy was loſt with me; and finding myſelf incapable 
of inverting more panegyric to offer at this ſhrine of 
vanity, I endeavoured to divert myſelf with a little 
girl, and to fathom the depth of her capacity. But 
the moſt I could get her to ſay was; My mamma is a 
lady of fortune, which ſhe had made a little ſong of 
and it was ſo often reverberated in my ear, that I wiſhs 
ed, for the ſake of the mother, as well as the daughs 
ter, that her fortune had lain more in her ir 
+: . 3 | . THE 
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8 th. a 


be mind with uſeful knowledge Nor'd; | 
Delight and pleaſure will afford. 


Jemmy Saunter, and his fair ſpouſe, abounded in 
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BANKRUPT TRADESMAN, 
| WITHOUT - | 
LOSS-OR MISFORTUNE. 


Beware of Extravagance. | 


A YOUNG man of good character, ſets up in bu- 


ſineſs with a moderate capital, and a good deal of 


credit; and ſoon after marries a young woman, 


with whom he gets a little ready money, and good 
expectations on the death of a father, mother, uncle, 
or aunt. In two or three years he finds that his bu- 
ſineſs increaſes; but his own health, or his wife's, or 


his child's, makes it neceſſary for him to take lodg- 
ings in the country. L6dgings are ſoon found to be 
inconvenient, and for a very! Mall additional expenſe 
he might have a ſnug little box of his own. A ſnug 


little box is taken, repaired, new. modelled, and fur- 
nmiſhed. ä | 


. Here he always ſpends his Sundays, and common» 
ly carries a friend or two with him juſt to eat a bit 
of mutton, and to ſee how.comfortably he is fituated 
in the country. Viſitors of this ſort are not want- 
ing. One is invited becauſe he is a cuſtomer, anoth- 
er becauſe he-may afliſt him in his buſineſs, a third 
becauſe he is a relation of his own or his wife's, a 
fourth becauſe he is an old acquaintance, and a fifth 
becauſe he is very entertaining; beſides many who. 
look in accidentally, and are prevailed on to. ſtay to 


dinner, although they haveanengagement ſomewhere 
elle. 


He now keeps his horſes for the ſake. of exerciſe ; - 
but as this is a ſolitary kind of pleaſure which his 


wife cannot ſhare, and as the expence of a whiſky 
ean be but trifling where a horſe is already kept, a 
'whitkey is wn, which he takes out his wife 


and 
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and his child as often as his time will permit. After 
all, driving a whiſkey is but indifferent amuſement 
to ſober people; his wife too is timorous, and ever 
ſince ſhe heard of Mrs. 'Threadneedle's accident, by 
the ſtumbling of her horſe, will not ſet her foot in 


one; Beſides the expence of a horſe and whiſkey, 


with what is occaſionally ſpent in coach-hire, falls ſo 

little ſhort of what his friend Mr. Harneſs aſks for a 
Job-coach, that it would be ridiculous not to accept 
of an offer that never may be made him again. 

The job- coach is agreed for, and the boy in a plain 
coat with a red cape to it, that uſed to clean the 
| knives, wait at table, and look after the horſe, be- 
comes a ſmart footman with a handſome livery. The 
ſnug little box is now too ſmall for ſo large a family. 
There is a charming houſe, with a garden, and two 


or three acres of land, rather farther from London, 


but delightfully fituated, the unexpired leaſe of which 


might be had a great bargain. The premiſes, to be 


fare, are ſomewhat more extenſive than he ſhould 


want, but the houſe is new, and, for a moderate ex- 


penſe, might be put into moſt excellent repair. 


 Hither he removes; hires a gardener, being fond 
of botany, and ſupplies his own table with everything 
in ſeaſon, for little more than double the money the 
fame articles would coſt. if he went to market for 
them. Every thing about him now ſeems comfort- 
able ; but his friend Harneſs does not treat him fo 
well as he expeted. His horſes are often ill match- 
ed, and the coachman ſometimes even peremptorily 


refuſes to drive them a few miles extraordinary, for 


why,“ he's anſwerable to Maſter for the poor beaſts.” 
His expenſes, it is true, are as much as he can afford; 
but having coach-houſe and ſtables of his own, with 
two or three acres of excellent graſs, he might cer- 
tainly keep his on coach and horſes for leſs money 
khan he pays to Harneſs. A rich relation of his 


wiſe's 


8 
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wife's too is dying, and has often promiſed to leave 


her ſomething handſome. 


The job-coach is diſcharged, he keeps his own car- 


riage, and his wife is now able to pay and receive 
many more viſits than . ſhe could before. Yet he 


finds by experience, that an airing in a carriage 1s 


but a bad ſubſtitute for a ride on horſeback, in the 


way of exerciſe ;. he muſt have a ſaddle-horſe; and 


ſubſcribes to a neighbouring hunt for his own ſake, 


and to the neareſt aſſemblies for the ſake of his wite. 

During all this progreſs, his buſineſs has not been 
neglected; but his capital, originally ſmall, has never 
been augmented. His wife's rich relations die one 
after another, and- remember her only by trifling 
legacies; his expenſes are evidently greater than his 


income; and in a very few years, with the beſt inten- 


tions in the world, and wanting no good quality but 


- foreſight to avoid, or reſolution to retrench expences 
Which his buſineſs. cannot ſupport z. his country-houſe 


and equipage, aſſiſted by the many good friends who 


almoſt conſtantly dine with him, drive him fairly in- 


to the Gazette. | 
The countrychouſe is let, the equipage is ſold, his 
friends ſhrug up their ſhoulders, . inquire for how 


much he has failed, wonder it was not for more, ſay 
he was a good «creature and an honeſt creature; but 
they always thought it would come to this, pity him 
from their very ſouls, hope his creditors Will be fa-- 
vourable to him, and go to find dinners elfewhere. : 


|  REFLECTIONS- 
ITE "Rp j e 8 
SYMPATHY AND--COMPASSION... 


7 


in Weep with thoſe that. weep. : 
5 THE word Sympathy, in its moſt proper and 
primitive ſig nification, denotes our fellow. feeling 


— 
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with the ſufferings of others. It is, in ſome ſenſe, 
more univerſal that of joy. What we feel does 
not, indeed, amount to that complete ſympathy, to- 
that harmony and correſpondence of ſentiments, 
which conſtitute approbation. We do not weep, ex- 
claim, and lament, with the ſufferer. We are ſenſi - 
ble, on the contrary, of his weakneſs, and of the ex- 
travagance of his paſſion, and yet often feel a very 
ſenſible concern on his account. But if we do not 
entirely enter into, and go along with, the joy of a- 
nother, we have no ſort of regard or fellow. feeling 
for it. The man who ſkips and dances about with 
that intemperate and thoughtleſs joy which we - can- 
not aecompany him in, is the object of our contempt 
and indignation. 8 PTL 2 
Our ſympathy with pain, though it falls greatly | 
ſhort of what is naturally felt by the ſufferer, is gen- ; 
erally a more lively and diſtinct perception than our ' 
ſympathy with pleaſure. Certain it is, we often | 
ſtruggle hard to keep down our ſympathy. with the 
ſorrows of others. For, whenever we are not under 
the obſervation of the ſufferer, we- endeavour for 
our own fake, to ſuppreſs it as much as we can, and 
yet are not always ſueceſsful. But we never have 
occaſion to make this oppoſition to our ſympathy 
with joy. We often feel a ſympathy with ſorrow, 
when we would wiſh sto be rid of it; and we. often 
miſs that with joy when we would be glad to have 
it. The man, who, under the greateit. calamities, 
can command his ſorrow, ſeems worthy of the high- 
eſt admiration; but he, who, m the fulneſs of proſ- 
perity, can in the ſame manner maſter his joy, ſeems. 
hardly to deſerve any praiſe. h | 
What can be added to the happineſs of the man 
who is in health, out of debt, and has a clear con- 
ſcience ? To one in this ſituation, all acceſſions of 
fortune may properly be ſaid to be ſuperfluous : But. 
8 ___ though: 
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though little can be added to this ſtate, much may 
be taken from it. Though between this condition 
and the higheſt pitch of human proſperity, the inter- 
val is but a trifle ; between it and the loweſt depth of 
miſery, the diſtance is immenſe and prodigious Ad- 
verſity, upon this account, neceflarily depreſſes the 
mind of the ſufferer much more below its natural 


ate, than proſperity can elevate him above it. It 


is, therefore, upon this account, that, however our 
ſympathy with ſorrow is often a more pungent ſenſa- 
tion than our ſympathy with joy, it always falls very 
ſhort- of the violence of What is naturally felt by the 
perſon principally concerned... 

When we attend to the repreſentation of a tragedy, 
we ſtruggle againſt that. ſympathetic ſorrow which 
the entertainment inſpires as long as we can, and 
we give way to it at laſt only when we can no long- 
er avoid it; if, we ſhed tears, we endeavour to- 


conceal them, and are afraid left the ſpectators, not 


entering into this exceſſive tenderneſs, thould regard 
it as effeminacy and weakneſs. The wretch, whoſe 
misfortunes call upon our compaſſion, feels with 
what reluctance we are likely to enter into this ſor- 
row, and therefore propoſes his grief to us with fear 
and heſitation; he even ſmothers the half of it; and 
is aſhamed, upon account of this hard-heartedneſs of 
mankind, to give vent to the fulneſs ef his affliction.” 
It is otherwiſe with the man who riots in joy and 
ſucceſs. -, Wherever envy does not intereſt us againſt» 
him, he expects our completeſt ſympathy. He does” 
not fear, therefore, to announce himſelf with ſhouts 
of exultation, in full confidence that we are heartily 
diſpoſed to go along with him. $3 ery h 
How bearty are the acelamations of the mob wo 


never bear any envy to their ſuperiors at a triumph 


or puhlic entry ? And how ſedate and moderate is- : | 
commonly their 1 at an execution? Our ſorrow” 


N 
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at a funeral generally amounts to no more than ary 
affected gravity; but our mirth at a chriſtening, or a 
marriage, is always from the heart, and without any 
affectation. On the contrary, when we condole with 
our friends in their afflictions, how little do we feel, 
in compariſon of what they feel? We ſit down by 
them, we look at them, and, while they relate to us 
the circumſtances of their misfortunes, we liſten, it 
may be, to them. with . gravity and attention: But 
while their narration is every moment interrupted 
by thoſe natural burſts of ſorrow, which often ſeem 
almoſt to choak them in the midſt of it, how far are 
the languid emotions of our hearts from keeping: 
time to the pungent feelings of theirs? We may e 
ven inwardly reproach ourſelves with our own want 
of ſenſibility, and perhaps, upon that account, work 
ourſelves up into an artificial ſympathy; which, how- 
ever, when it is raiſed, is the ſlighteſt and moſt tran-- 
ſitory imaginable; and, generally, as ſoon as we 
have left the room, vaniſhes, and is gone for ever. 

It is upon account of this dull ſenſibility to the- 
afflictions of others, that magnanimity amidſt great 
diſtreſs appears always ſo divinely graceſul. He ap- 
pears to be more than mortal, who can ſupport the 
moſt dreadful calamities.. We are amazed to find 
that he can command himſelf ſo entirely. His firm- 
neſs, at the ſame time, perfectly coincides- with our 

inſenſibility. There is the moſt perfect correſpon- 
dence. between his ſentiments. and ours, and upon 
tuat account the moſt perfect propriety in his behav«- 
iour. We wonder at that ſtrength of mind which is 
capable of fo noble and generous an effort; and this- 
ſentiment of complete ſympathy and approbation,. 
mixed and animated with. wonder and ſurpriſe, con- 
ſtitutes what is properly called admir ation. 

Cato, ſurrounded on all ſides by his enemies, una«- 
ble to reſiſt them, diſdaining to ſubmit to them, and. 

No reduced, 
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reduced, by the proud maxims. of that age, to the. 
neceſſity of deſtroying himſelf ;. yet, never ſhrinking 
from his misfortunes, never fupplicating, with the las 
mentable voice of wretchedneſs, thoſe miſerable, ſym- 
pathetic tears, which we are always ſo:. unwilling. to 
give; but, on the . contrary, arming himſelf with 
manly fortitude, and, the moment before he executes 
is. fatal reſolution, giving, with his uſual tranquility, 
all neceſſary orders for the ſafety of his friends, ap- 
pears to Seneca, that great preacher of infenfibility, 
a ſpectacle, which even the gods themſelves might 
behold with pleaſure and-admiration.. . 
Whenever we meet, in common life, with any ex- 
amples of ſuch heroic magnanimity, we are always 
extremely affected. We are more apt to weep and 
ſhed tears for ſuch as, in this manner, ſeem to feet 
othing for themſelves, than for thofe who give way 
to . weakneſs of ſorrow; and, in this particu- 
lar cafe, the ſympathetic grief of the ſpectator ap- 
pears to go beyond the original paſſion, in the perſon 
principally concerned. The friends of Socrates all 
. wept when he-drank the laſt baneful potion; while he 
penn expreſſed the gayeſt and moſt cheerful trans 
quility. | 4. | 
__ *Upon all ſuch occaſions the ſpectator makes-no ef- 
fort in order to eonquer his ſympathetic ſorrow. He 
is under no fear that it will tranſport him to any 
thing that is extravagant and improper ; he is rath- 
er plcaſed with the ſenſibility of his own heart, and 
ies way to it with complacenee and ſeli-appro- 
tion. | | 57 . ; 
On · the contrary, he always appears, in ſome mea- 
fure, mean and deſpieable, who is ſunk in ſorrow and 
dejection upon account of any calamity of his own. 
We cannot bring ourſelves- to feel for him, what he 
feels for himſelf, and what, perhaps, we ſhould feel 
For ourſelves, if in his Situation 3 we . 
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bim; | unjuſtly perhaps, if any ſentiment could 
be regarded as unjuſt, to which we are by nature ir- 
zelilibly determined. How did it diſgrace the me- 
mory of the intrepid Duke of Biron, who had ſo oft- 
en braved death in the field, that he wept upon the 
ſcaffold, when he beheld the ſtate to which he was 
fallen; and remembered the favour and the glory from 
him! his own raſhneſs 1855 {o SE . 
. | 
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THE ABUSE OF RICHES: 


A CHARACTER TAKEN FROM LIFE. 4 : a 


MARIUS is a man of a very extenſive fortune, of b 
opulent connexions, and poſſeſſed of health, talents, 
and every comfort that F ortune, as ſhe is called, can 
beſtow upon man ; his wife is allowed to be one of 
the moſt beautiful, accompliſhed, and amiable women 
in England. Marius therefore ſeems apparently to 
think himſelf too happy, and in order to familiar- 
ize his mind with misfortune, has connected himſelf 
with a woman of the Rage, poſſeſſed indeed of ſome 
beauty, but without one ipark. of hancur, generolitys ; 
or tenderneſs. . 

On this woman Marius dans 3 ſarns,: 
without even obtaining her affections; ſhe receives 

e price of her interviews with the coolneſs. of a 
common bargain of trade, and deſpiſes her cuſtomer 
at heart; nay inſults him to his face, and in the preſ- 
ence of others; but he yet doats upon her, and un- 
leſs that 1 of taſte which is peculiar to men 
of Se comes to his relief, he will probably 
impair his health and fortune in her ſerviee. Are 
theſe ae Are men happy in prov 

portion 
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portion as they are rich“? But Marius is not a ſims 
gular character. Hundreds every day givg proof that 
i riches confer happineſs, it is a happineſs of which , 
they are heartily tired, and of which they ſtrive to 
get rid by the quickeſt poſſible means. And after. 
every confideration of this ſubject, it will be found 
that the uſe of riches, as of every other poſſeſſion, 
conſiſts in moderation. | 

Leſs than moderation is niggardlineſs; more is in- 
temperance. The one narrows and confines the heart, 
the other corrupts and pollutes it. e 

A WALK IN BEDLAM. HOSPTTAL. 
"BY A EADV.- 5 

Some of the lunaties I obſerved were playing at 
cards, whilſt numbers were walking about, eating 
their dinners in clean wooden bowls,” very contented 
and cheerful. One of this claſs much urged me to 
partake with him. His appearance and behaviour 
retained much of the gentleman. ; , amid his wan- 
derings he was very polite, but uneaſy: under reſ- 
traint. He ſaid; he was uſed very ill to be put un- 
der confinement, for which no one gave him a rea- 
fon ; therefore, he urged us to procure his enlarge- 
ment, by application to ſome perſons of diſtinction 
and power, to whom he would give us an addreſs. 
I inquired the caufe- of this lively captive's being 
in durance, and learned he was a victim to ill-fated . 

At our entrance among the female patients (where 
no man was permitted to attend us) I addreſſed my- 
ſelf to a well-looking matron, and admiring the neat- 

ETD 15: 8 road 

* Wealth never can true happineſs procure: - 
Contenied minds are happy tho? they':e. poor... 
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neſs of her dreſs, which was a black taffeta pinned back, 
the told me, filks of that texture were ſo conſtantly 
. hitching here and there, that ſhe choſe to make a 
ſuit of clothes of it at once, and then it was a court 
day always. I had converſed with this lady but a 
few minutes, before ſhe diſcovered the provincial di- 
ale& of the company, and aſked for ſeveral families 
in Glouceſter-ſhire. This being a lucid interval with 
ſeveral ; another lunatic. argued very calmly, that 
{he was not mad, but confined to make her fo, that 
ſome - near relation of Her's might take poſſeſſion 
of her fortune and eſtate... But my thoſe viſitors, who 
ſaw her in that [diſmal manſion, had one ſpark of 
benevolence, humanity, or- pity warming their. bo- 
ſoms; ſhe conjured us, by all that was good and 
ds to uſe the means ſhe pointed out, with 
ſeeming reaſon, to procure} her liberty. She ex- 
torted the promiſe ſhe ſo ardently deſired ; and then, 
with an awful folemaity, She added, God was 
juſt ;. and if we did not religiouſly keep the promiſe 
made to her, might vengeance purſue the violators, 
and all the thunder-bolts of heaven deſcend on our 
beads; for ſhe was Jove's wife, and Jupiter had 
dogs her. Pride and romantic notions, which de- 
throne reaſon, and deſtroy human happineſs, I found 
had a great ſhare in tuning che brains of this r 
poſed goddeſs. 

Theſe likewiſe. uſurped a powerful fray in +9 
next object I turned to, who was a lady that fancied 
herſelf an empreſs. I madeimy court to her by of- 
fering my ſauff-box, as I found a ſmall paper. of 
ſnuff had been a more acceptable preſent to each in- 
dividual before, than the freedom of the city, or a 
purſe of gold could poſſibly have been. This Uto- 
pian queen, with her paper crown and ſupercilious 
air however, did me the honour to take a pinch of 
muff om me; but had ſbe held out the ſceptre of. 
royalty 
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royalty, ſhe could not have ſeemed to have confer- 
red a greater dignity on me, than by the extenſion of 
her hand. | 45 TED | 
Converſation ſeemed a reviving cordial to moſt of 
the other female patients, who were ſolicitous to en- 
gage me in it, according to their different turns of 
mind, or diſorders, in which they ſhowed the influ- 
ence their religion and country had over them. The 
Roman Catholics monrned I was not fluent in the 
French language, and that I could not diſcouſe of 
their bleſſed Lady, the Virgin Mary, nor any of their 
holy mel T FFF ; 
The laſt perſon I conyerſed with in theſe gloomy - 
walls, aſked me if I was acquainted with Mr. FohnWeſ- 
ly, the preacher? On my anſwering I knew him, the 
{ſweet creature ſaid, ſhe had been crucified to him ten 
years; and his croſs was eaſy to bear. I then aſked 
her the reaſon of her confinement ? She very ſerene- 
ly replied, that her huſband and two pretty babes 
died laſt Chriſtmas, and her cruel brother would 
not let her take leave of either, but had the coffins 
nailed up without letting her take one partmg kiſs !- 
And you know, Madam,” ſaid the poor diſtreſſed 
object, (her boſom heaving with maternal ſighs, and 
her eyes imploring pity!) © I could not follow the 
corpſe of my dear Charles, and our ſweet children, 
like a cow towing for her calf??? '- 24 
I, could not help ſmiling at her expreſſions, though 
E lamented in 3 this combat of religion 
and natural affection, which are in themſelves ſo 
pure, ſhould have been too ſtrong for the intellects 
of this amiable innocent, which I found to be the caſe; 
for ſhe ſeemed to intimate, God would have no rivals 
in the hearts of thoſe he ſanctified, and therefore 
took her huſband and children from her; but ſhe 
ſhould aſſuredly go to heaven to them, and meet to 
part no more; and there ſhe earneſtly wiſhed to 
45 | meet 


— 
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meet me, a wiſh I ſincerely joined in; but was o- 
bliged to give her ſome hope of ſeeing me once more 


on earth firſt, as ſhe entreated me to viſit her again, 


and to remember how faſt we are all haſtening out of 


this world, and to be prepared for che next. 

Ileft the women's ward with her fervent bleſſing, 
and ·quitted Bedlam, fully convinced of the truth of a 
common obſervation; That there are many more mad 
perſons out of it, than in it. | 

Sans AA . 
RELIGION THE SOURCE OF HAPPINESS. 
| Deſire not riches, they Bewiteb 
Contentment makes the poor man rich. 


2 . 


THE coveteous man, never ſatisfied With. adding 


kouſe to houſe, field to field, and thouſand to thou- 


ſand, is a glaring. proof that happineſs is not obtain- 


ed by riches, nor content -purchaſed by abundance ; 


the ſacred records aſſure us, riches take themſelves 
wings, and flee away like an eagle towards heaven; 


the young man in the Goſpel thought himſelf a hap- 
py man with the poſſeſſion of the wealth of this 
world, till Chriſt informed him of the neceſſity of par- 
ting with all, if he would attain eternal life; indeed, 
if we look around us, and obſerve the actions of the 
major part of mankind, we ſhall find wealth the goal 
they are daily running to, the mark they are con- 
ſtantly ſhooting at, or the foundation on which they 


vainly imagine felicity is built. But the grand miſ- 


take of the multitude lies, in taking the ſhadow for 

the ſubſtance, and following an ignis fatuus inſtead of 

che light of truth. : F ; \ IRE 
Let the ſober and diſcerning man be aſked what is 


happineſs, or wherein does it conſiſt? and he will an- 
ſwer, in the tranquil poſſeſſion of a contented mind 


"4; | 0 


- 
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yes, it muſt be ſo, or whence is it, that we ſo often ſee 
the laborious hind cheerful, though a ſtranger to rich- 
es, and barely maintained by his daily toil ? It is not 
aMuence ; it is not honours ; it is not dignity or re- 
nown, that conſtitute or can procure true happineſs ; 
no, they are utterly inſufficient, even though accom- 
panied with all the dazzling ſplendor of nobility 
and parade, to procure eaſe under trouble, comfort in 
affliction, or ſupport in the views of death. Religion 
alone, as Dr. Youxs very juſtly ſays, in his Night 
Thoughts, W ä 
Amid life's pains, abaſements, emptineſs, 
The ſoul can comfort, elevate, and fill. 


, OW, 
— 2 — 
A FRIENDLY ADMONTTION, 
| | TO e 
EVERY REA DER. 


- 


| Retire ; the world ſhut out; thy thoughts call home. 
| Dr. YOUNG. 


IN the mid of the hurries and buſtle of trade and 
merchandiſe, ſurrounded with a thouſand objects to 
engage the attention, and conſtantly employed in pur- 
ſuit of the things of time and ſenſe, what more ſeaſon- 
able and important admonition can be given to the 
wealthy merchant and induſtrious tradeſman, than 
that which is held out and contained in the -motto I 
have choſen as above, from Dr. Young's Night 
Thoughts ? | 

Retire ! yes, it is the duty of every ſon and daugh- 
ter of Adam to retire j but you may aſk, Fo, what, 
from what, and when muſt I retire ? I anſwer From 
the common concerns of life, to inquire how matters 

ſtand between God and the ſoul, every evening, before 
Jou retire to reſt, C = 5 0 


* 
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To be wholly ſwallowed up in the affairs and buſi- 
neſs of this world, without a thought on, and much 
leſs preparation for, another and better world beyond 
the grave, ſeems to me very impolitic, to ſay the leaſt 
of it ; but it is the cafe of too-many, even profeſſors of 
religion, i in the preſent day; if they can but make 
themſelves maſters of the mammon of unrighteouſ- 
neſs, and become the ſons of fortune ; little, if any 
care is taken to be rich in good works; leſs concern, 
if poſſible, felt about the future well-being of the im- 
mortal ſoul; and no thought at all inculcated, reſpect ö 
ing tlie grand and important point of the end of man's 
creation, and the means to attain it. If this is the eaſe, 
our being called Chriſtians is only a burleſque upon 
Chriſtianity, and our profeſſions of OO only hy- 
pocriſy and deception. 


G. W. 
ä THE 
BENEFITS « or CHRISTIAN PATIENCE 
UNDER 
GREAT DISTRESS. 


Thy will, 0 God! not mine, be done. 
CHRISTIAN patience is allowed to be the univer- 


ſal panacea under inevitable misfortunes ; It has a 

wonderful efficacy to ſtrengthen and ſupport the mind, 
whilſt it rectifies the judgment, and removes from the 
eye that falſe glare, A which it Was wont to 
view the objects of ſenſe. 

We are directed by it, to converſe with the great Fa- 
ther of Spirits, which elevates the ſoul above the ſenſe 
of human diſtreſs. At ſuch a time, it is a conſolatory 
thought to meditate on what the Saviour of the world 
fuffered when on earth ; how he left the boſom of his 
Father, and the right hand of glory, in the celeſtial 
manſions, 
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manſions, to endure the complicated diſtreſs of pain, 
penury, and reproach, to redeem us from fin, miſery, 
and woe. ? : 3 | 

I have been viſiting the manſions of poverty and 
diſeaſe, which has given my thoughts a very ſerious 
turn. This day have I ſeen a divine of eminent lear- 
ning, who was lately held in high eſteem, now ſunk by 
the power of oppreſſion and reſentment, to abſolute. 
penury, without a ſhilling for ſupport, and attacked 
by a complication of diſorders, which renders the un- 
happy object unable to do any thing to alleviate his 
diſtreſs. _ 3 5 

This is a ſcene which draws very hard upon human- 
ity ; and thoſe perſons who baſk in affluence, and ne- 
ver turn their feet to the habitations of miſery, nor their 
ear to its complaints, can have but little idea what 
their fellow-creatures ſuffer, whoſe- delicacy of fit- 
uation will not permit them to be common beg- 

es es 

6 Well might Job ſay, Man is born to trouble as the 
ſparks fly upward ; for dangers meet him at his firſt 
entrance into life, and he enters into it crying, which 
implies pain: and no ſooner doth he commence an 
actor on the tranſitory ſtage, than he is ſubject to innu- 
merable impending evils; which are often the harbin- 
gers of that real grief, which bedews his way with tears, 
from the cradle to grave. Nor can infant innocence, 
youthful vivacity, manly ſtrength, ſapient age, nor yet 
the benign ſmiles of an earthly prince, ſecure the 
man from that numerous train of evils incident to 
mortality, * 


| | | © | . - | | | 
VIRTUE, MAN's HIGHEST INTEREST. 
2 A SOLILOQUY. Sos 
T FIND myſelf exiſting upon a little ſpot, ſurround- 
ed every way by an immenſe and unknown expanſion. 
No e _ 


* 8 
_ 
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Where am I ? What ſort of place do I inhabit ? Is it 

exactly accommodated in every inſtance to my con- 
venience ? is there no exceſs of cold, none of heat, to 
offend me? Am I never annoyed by animals, either- 
of my own kind or a different ? Is every thing ſubſer- 
vient to me, as though I had ordered all myſelf ? No, 
nothing like it, the fartheſt from it poſſible. The 
world appears not, then, originally made for the pri- 
vate convenience of me alone? It does not. But is it 
not poſſible ſo to accommodate it, by my own parti- 
cular induſtry ? If to accommodate; man and beaſt, 

heaven and earth, if this be out of my power, it is not 
poſſible. What . conſequences then follows? or can 


there be any other than this? If I ſeek an intereſt of 


my own detached from that of others, I ſeek an 


Intereſt which is chimerical, and can never have ex- 


iſtence. 

How then muſt F determine ? Have I no intereſt 
at all? If I have not, I am a fool for ſtaying here: It 
is a {ſmoky houſe, and the ſooner out of it the better. 
But why no intereſt ? Can I be contented with none 


but one ſeparate and detached ? Is a ſocial intereſt, 


joined with others, ſuch an abſurdity as not to be 
admitted? The bee, the beaver, and all the tribes: 
of herding animals, are enough to convince me 
that the thing is ſomewhere at leaſt poſſible. How, 
then, am I aſſured that it is not equally-true of man? 
Admit it: and what follows; If fo, then honour 
and juſtice are my intereſt ; then the whole train 
of moral virtues are my Intereſt ; without ſome 
portion of which, not even thieves can maintain ſo- 
ciety Yo 

But, farther ſtill ; I ſtop not here; I purſue TER 


| ſocial intereſt as far ; as I can trace my ſeveral relations. 


I paſs from my own ſtock, my own neighbourhoed,, 

my own nation, to the Wiggle race of mankind, as diſ- 

perſed throughout the earth. Am I not related to. 
em 
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them all, by the mutual aids of commerce, by the gen- 
eral intercourſe of arts and letters, and by that com- 
mon nature of which we all participate ? | 
- Again, I muſt have food and clothing. Without a 
a. proper genial warmth, I inſtantly periſh. Am I not 
© related, in this view, to the very earth «ſelf? to the 
diſtant fun, from whoſe beams I derive. vigour ? and 
to that ſtupendous courſe and order of the. infinite 
hoſts of heaven, by which the times and ſeaſons ever 
uniformly paſs on? Were this order once. confounded 
I ſhould not probably ſurvive a moment, ſo abſolutely 
do I depend on this common-general welfare. What, 
then, have I to do, but to enlarge virtue into piety ? 
Not only honour and juſtice, and what I owe to man, 
is my intereſt ; but gratitude-alſo;acquieſcence, reſig- 
nation, adoration, and all I owe to this great polity, 
and its great Governor, our common parent. 
Virtue alone is happineſs belowc; 5 
And all our knowledge is - ourſelves to know. Por E. 


VIRTUE ENFORCED ON ALL, | 
Fe 4 FROM TRE ö 
HOPES AND FEARS OF A FUTURE STATE. 
TO impreſs mankind with a lively and deep per- Y 
ſuation that a vicious life will moſt certainly lead to 
eternal miſery, and the oppoſite to eternal happineſs- 
in another ſtate and world, cannot be too frequently 
made a topic with thoſe, whoſe peculiar office it is to 
ſet forth the great truths of religion. 
How did my ſoul rejoice within me, on hearing 
_ BM our curate the. other day expatiate on the joys of fu- 
# þ turity ! The happineſs of heaven, he-ſaid; is Beyond 
2 any thing we can conceive in this ſtate of imperfee- 
tion. It is a felicity not only perfect in degree, but 
perpetual in duration. As it is a perfect felicity, it 
TRE: „ ge. mult. 
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muſt be the moſt refined, and ſpiritual: It muſt con- 1 
fiſt in the extenſion of our knowledge, and ſublima· 1 
tion of our love. Our underſtandings will be en- 4 


larged and enlightened with a brighter diſplay of the 
divine perfections, with a clearer knowledge of the 
divine works, in the wonders of creation, of provid- 
ence, of grace while, united in the bonds of indiſ- 
ſoluble friendſhip, and glowing with the ardours of ſe- 
raphic love, we ſhall participate with the heavenly 
choir in ſwelling the ſong of unceafing gratitude, a- 1 
doration, and praiſe to the eternal Fountain and Au- j 
thor of all happineſs. At the ſame time, while ab- 1 
ſorbed in this delightful employment, we ſhall infen- L 
ſibly grow inte a reſemblance of the Deity—We 
ſhall ſee God, and we ſhall be like Him. And can 
eater happineſs be conceived, than to be like 
im who is the inexhauſtible ſource of felicity and h 
11 oo ot * 3 
Beſides, in the preſence of God (he continued) there 4 
is not only fulneſs of jay, but pleaſures for ever- 
more. Indeed, without the addition of an eternal 
duration, the ſum of the heavenly felicity muſt be 


2 


4 et; ” * % * 
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It muſt ſtrike a damp on the joys of the bleſſed, 
to think a time, however remote, was fixed for 
the period of them. And the more exalted their 
happineſs were, this thought would give proportiona- 
ble pain. : 4 1 
Divine wiſdom, therefore, hath ſo-ordained—that 
while the falſe and empty delights of this world are 
temporary and tranſient, the truer and more ſub- 
ſtantial pleaſures of the other ſhould be permanent, 
as they are excellent - and that heaven ſhould not 
only be an exceeding but an eternal weight of glory 
to poſſeſs the mind with a full and complete feli- 
city. - = RET. 1 4 
Again, how was I ſhocked with horror when. the _ = 
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fame preacher reverſed the picture, and proceeded to 
deſcribe the torments of the damned! Their miſe- 
ry,” he obſerved, © will principally conſiſt in an. ex- 
cluſion from the bliſsful preſence of God. They ſhall 
have a diſtant ſight, indeed, of the heavenly world, 
but it will be a ſight in the ſame ſituation the rich man 
in the Goſpel ſaw Paradiſe with an impaſſible gulph 
between! A fight that muſt ſerve only to inflame 
their. ſelf-condemnation,. their. diſappointment, and 
deſpair ! 1 W 
„Their miſery will further conſiſt (he added) in a 
remorſe of conſcienee; ariſing from. reflections on 
their paſt lives—their baſe: ingratitude to God their 
obſtinate folly, and perverſeneſs—intimated by the 
ſcripture expreſſion of the worm that never dieth. A 
worm that will prey upon their minds, with an infinite- 
Iy keener anguiſh, than a worm pxeys on our mortal 
fleſh. Inſtead of the pleaſures reſulting from extend- 
ed knowledge, from the endearing enjoyments of the 
pureſt love, the tendereſt friendſhips, and the ſub- 
lime raptures of praiſe and adoration which ever agi- 
tate the boſoms of the blefſed:; the accurſed- ſhall 
know more, only to be more miſerable; and by the 
exeroiſe of the moſt. diabolical paſſions, of envy, ha-. 
tred, malice, and revenge, ſhall only ſtrive more and 
more to aggravate each other's torment. 'This, ad- 
ded: to that blackneſs of darkneſs, or the flames of 
that fire that ſhall never be quenched, to which they 

are doomed—muſt. conſtitute a miſery. ſufficiently 
- dreadful. A miſery, however, {till imbittered by the 

ingredient—its eternal duration. Eernal/ how muſt. 
. this thought ſharpen the edge of the ſufferings, and 


heap up the meaſure of infernal woe ! 
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HUMANITY AND BENEVOLENCE; 
AN ADDRESS TO- YOUTH. 

YOUTH is the proper ſeaſon for - cultivating the - 
benevolent and humane affections. - As a great part 
of your happineſs is to depend on the connexions 
which you form with others, it is of highimportance 
that you acquire betimes the temper and the manners- 
which will render ſuch connexions comfortable. Let 
a ſenſe of juſtice be the foundation of all. your ſocial. 
qualities. _ | 

Engrave on your mind that facredrule, of doing 
in all things to others according as you wiſh that they 
ſhould do unto you.“ For this end, impreſs your- 
ſelves with a deep ſenſe of the original and natural e- 
quality of men. Whatever advantages of birth or 
fortune you poſſeſs, never diſplay them with an oſten- 
tatious ſuperiority... Leave the ſubordinations of 
rank, to regulate the intercourſe of more advanced 
years. At preſent it becomes you to act among your 

companions as man with man. | 
Remember how unknown to you are the viciſſitudes 
of the world; and how often they, on whom igno- - 
rant and contemptuous young men once looked down 
with ſcorn, have riſen to be their ſuperiors in future 
years. Compaſſion is an emotion of which you ought 
never to be aſhamed. Graceful in youth is the tear 
of ſympathy, and the heart that melts at the tale of 


Let not eaſe and indulgence contract your affec- 
tions, and wrap you up in ſelfiſh. enjoyment. Ac- 
euſtom yourſelves to think of the diſtreſſes of hu- 
man life; of the ſolitary cottage, the dying pa- 
rent, and the weeping orphan. Never ſport with 
pain and diſtreſs in: any of your amuſements, 
nor treat even the meaneſt inſect with wanton cru- 

| NERVOUS - 
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NERVOUS COMPLAINTS 
TRE 


_ EFFECTS OF LUXURY. 


Luxurious indolence generates diſcaſcs. 


II is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the mind is ſimilar 
to the body, and influenced according as.we exerciſe 
it ; thus exertion of the body will give it ſtrength, and 
exerciſing our judgment and memory will add to our 
Rock of Ideas, and form a pleaſure not tobe taſted by 
an ignorant barbarian. | 

Nervous complaints are more frequent in what we 
call civilized countries, and where luxuries are intro- 
. duced, than in thoſe where the ſuperfluities of life 
are not ſo abundant, and in every country more a- 
mong the rich than the lower claſſes of people; for 
where the principal care of a man's life conſiſts in 
finding means to ſupport himſelf and his family, he 
is always engaged ina pleaſing attention, and 
there is but little time for the introduction of a- 
ny other care on his mind than his daily employ ; 
which, if laborious, enfures him health, and makes 
the bed of repoſe on which he reſts his fatigued limbs, 
one of the principal comforts of his life“; if there 
happens to be a day on which he reframs from 
his uſual exertions, he enjoys the pleaſures of ſatiety 
— even a little idleneſs, as being a novelty, pleaſes 

Let us conſider another character, a man who en- 
joys an ample fortune: He may be ſuppoſed to 
make himſelf happy with the idea that there are a 
number of mechanics. and ſervants who are ready, 
for pay, to provide any object or pleaſure which his 


*The ſleep of a labouring man is ſweet. | 
1 CCLESIASTES, v. 12* 


r 
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fancy may dictate; fo far from merely ſatisfying” 
thoſe defires which Nature intended be ſhould poſſeſs 
for the purpoſe of maintaining life and propagati 
his ſpecies, he is pleaſed with any invention Schick 
can give a poignancy to his daily food; and ſtudies 
every means to gratify his laſt, and give a double 
reliſh to every kind of enjoyment, till at length his 
mind can only be charmed by every ſpecies of luxu-- 
ry; his ſenſes and appetites being repeatedly abuſed. 
by too frequent a repetition of what can give. them 
pleaſure, become in ſome meaſure callous, and at 
certain times loſe their capability of. receiving ſatis- 
faction. | 
The rich man finds himſelf liſtleſs, and complaint 
of lowneſs of ſpirits, which complaint is 8 . 
termed nervous. In ſuch caſes the bottle is frequent- 
IF had recourſe to, which intoxicates the mind and 
gives a Zemporary flow of ſpirits; a ſubſequent low- - 
_ neſs is the conſequence, which renders neceflary a. 
repetition of the intoxicating draught ; and thus a. 
habit of drinking is eſtabliſhed, which brings on ma- 
ny nervous and chronic diſeaſes, and eventually deſ- 
troys the beſt: conſtitutions;. | 
— — 7 
- APPROVED MAXIMS. 
WORTHY REMEMBRANCE AND REGARD. 2 
| HYPOCRICY is a homage that vice pays to 
virtue. 2 he = : 
Every man, however little, makes a figure in his 
ou eyes. 9 8 | 
Self-partiality hides from us thoſe very faults in 
ourſelves, which we ſee and blame in others. | 
The injuries we do, and thoſe we ſuffer, are ſel- 
dom weighed in the ſame balance. 


Men generally put a greater value on the favours 
they beſtow, than on thoſe they receive... He 
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He who is puffed up with the firſt gale of proſperi- 
ty, will bend beneath the firſt blaſt.of adverſity. | 
" Examine well the counſels that favoury your de- 
ſires. 3 
The pomp which diſtinguiſhes the great man 
from the mob, defends him not from a fever nor from 
grief. | 


The ſmalleſt prick of a mall, the flighteſt paſſion of 


the ſoul, is capable of rendering inſipid the monarchy 
of the world. . . 4 
Narrow minds think nothing right that is above their 
own capacity. | | 3 
Thoſe who are the moſt faulty, are the moſt prone 


do find faults in others. 


To be angry is to puniſh myſelf for the fault of a- 
nother. 5 e BY. 
The moſt profitable revenge, the moſt rational, 
.and the moſt pleaſant, is to make it the intereſt 
of the injurious perſon not to hurt you a ſecond 
time. 8 Ge, 1 
Be moderate in your pleaſures, that your reliſh for 
them may continue. - | i Sg; 
Solicitude in hiding failings makes them appear the 
greater. It is a ſafer and eaſier courſe frankly to ac- 
knowledge them. A man-ownsthat he is ignorant: We 
admire ht modeſty. He ſays he is old: We ſcarce think 
him ſo. He declares himſelf poor: We do not be- 
lieve it. e | 3 
To gain knowledge of ourſelves, the beſt way is to 
convert the imperfections of others into a mirror for 
diſcovering our own. | | 5 


1 


Apply yourſelf more to acquire knowledge than to 
ow it. Men commonly take great pains to put off 
the little ſtock they have; but they take little pains to 
acquire more. ee + WT 
If you would teach ſecrecy to others, begin with 
yourſelf... How can you expect another will keep your 
ſecret, when you yourſelf cannot? | To 
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To deal with a man you muſt know his temper, by 
| which you can lead him ; or his ends, by which you 
can purſuade him; or his friends, by whom you .can 
govern him. 

The firſt ingredient in convesthtion is truth; the 
next, good ſenſe ; the third, good humour; the laſt, 
wit. 

To be an Engliſhman i in London, a Frenchman in 
Paris, a Spaniard in Madrid, is no eaſy matter ; and 
yet it is neceflary. 

He who cannot bear a jeſt ought Yever to > make 
one. 

a © " a 
RURAL FELICITY, 
A FRAGMENT. 


: — N 2 7 2 
Sweet are the pleaſures of a rural life. 


MANY are the ſilent and nd pleaſures of 
the honeſt peaſant, who riſes cheerfully to his ruſtic | 
labour. Look into his dwelling, where the ſcene of 
every man's happineſs chiefly ies : He has the ſame 
domeſtic endearments, as much joy and comfort in 
his children, and as flattering hopes of their doing 
well, to enliven his hours and gladden his heart, as 
88 could conceive in the moſt affluent ſtation ; and 

make no doubt but if the true account of his joys 
and ſufferings were to be balanced with thoſe of his 
betters, that the upſhot would prove to be little more 
than this ; that the rich man had the more meat, but. 
the poor man the better ſtomach ; the one had more 
luxury, more able phyſicians to attend and ſet him 
to rights; the other, more health and ſoundneſs in 
his bones, and leſs occaſion for their help; that, af- 
ter theſe two articles betwixt them were balanced, in 
all other things they ſtgod upon a level ;. that the 
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Jun ſhifles as warm, the air blows as freſh, and the“ 


_ earth breaths as fragrant upon the one as the other; 


* 


k and that they have an. equal ſhare in all the beauties 


and real benefits of nature. 


A bed of aw, 4 a grove, 5 


1% 85 * ** 


vial” 


* riſing hill, a Held of golden grain RET 

_ A lowly cottage more ttue pleaſure bringe, . 
Than pomp can furniſh ĩn the courts of ö 58 

2 needs no toil to find the way to bliſs ; 425 2 

| ie: content his guide, can never i 

No lofiy walls this heaw'nly Hower ends, | 

_ wild it e Hoops. in 8 


SEE © 
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; A YOUNG allow, e lands in e 
of coulin- rman to me, is what may juſtly be termin- 
ed a gonſtitutional ſelf.tormentor. For he was o 
even rom his infancy. When a fchook-boy, whate- 
ver was mh | andther” 8 poſſeliigg he always \ conſidered 
better than his own. His töp never ſpun” ſo well, 
nor his marbles rolled ſo dexterouſiy, as thoſe of his 
companions. Elis Mk was always harder than any 
body elſe's, and his repe ien of it liſtened to with” 
_ prejudiced ears. by our m of 

On entering into life, this ſtrange Valle - there. | 
ed upon him. He conceived every dinner he was 
not a partaker of, much 18 excellent than the one 
in which he partici I taylor, if he chan 
$20 a dozen times to h 

Werte and IT ele Wehe heard, of, happier 
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Grant Tl 3 improved ko his own, Thou! * 
the rents were much inferior t to What he was in the 
| receipt of. 5s 
He attached hitaſelf to a fine accompliſhed” "oe 1 
but ſoon found out that her ſiſter was much more 
charming. This ſiſter had a young friend, who had 
as much the advantage of her, and that friend a re- 
lation that furpaſſed Men all. His ſtrange humour 
ſoon, marked him for an object of contempt; and 
howeyer, out of reſpect to his family, he is to this 
day receſyed in ſome few houſes; hes. tolerated 
but not appraved ; 5. *and pitied but not . not- 
1 92 birth, Irs and large eftate. 
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NATRIMONIAL INFIDELITY 
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10RD A. -marties Miſs B. Targa. the AA #94 
Fortune; and ſhe weds-his lordfhip for a title. The 
honey -· moon paſt, ſeparate beds take place; they ſel- 
dom meet but at meals, and then ſcaree recclled the 
ceremony Was ever ſaid; Zand if they do, it is only 
to upbraid one another upon the authority of being 
man and wife. This diſa reeable 7otoig-tere being 
Over, he flies to the arms of his Tittreſs, to find 0 
conſolation his wife could hot afford him And, pro- 
bably, by way of lex lalionit, ſhe goes bo meet 3 

-Giſeiſbes. If her Jadyſlitp's fortune is nearly exhauſt- 
ed, and his lordſhip has another rich heireſs in view 
he may probably ſue fo n. con. to obtain a divorce. 
If not, he winks at hi ißfidelit), and is very well 
pleaſed to think, he Has a hum tencif to take all 


matrimonial Sradgery | off his hands; ; 2 by a 
e "Y kind A 
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kind of tacit compact, they may continue in a ſtate 
of adultery. for ſome years; without ever upbraiding 
each other upon this Sore. | 
Again, Lord C. marries Lady D. on the ſcore of 
family alliance and connexion. Lord C. a perfect 
emaciated macaroni, Lady D. à woman of ſpirit, 
vigor, and paſſions, finds herſelf deceived in her huſ- 
band, and that ſhe might as well have married one 
of Rackftrow's dolls. Thus diſappointed, in the 
very prime of life, when the pulſe beats high, and 
the blood circulates wich juvenile Warnith rough : 
every, vein; may we not ſuppoſe that opportunity 
and impoxtunity, in a man worthy. of e mbraces, 
may ſeduce her from the riged path of irtue, and 
make her yield. to à flame, Kindled by nature and. 
fanned by inclination* 2 The lady cannot, it is true, 
be vindicated, according to hg nice rules of chaſtity 
and honour; but I think ED nominal traſhand can 
| Rade but little reaſon to complain, 4. eſpecially, x we 
find him nightly wallowing in the Nees of eorrup- 
tion, in the arms of proffigate harlotss to gratify an 
imaginary paſſion, Which his Whims and caprices, 
ſuited to the place, can only awaken. 6 


WY 


Once more. The Duke of E. weds a moſt amia- 
ble woman, on whom he thinks he has fixed His affect. 
tions, and ſhe entertains the higheſt eſteem for him. 
For ſome time they live-in a ſtate of connubial Nelken * 
aud when he might ſay with. the Post. 
| Whiltt ; in the eitcle of her arms I * W . 2 
Whole ſummers ſuns coll Nang away: 2 
Il eats for days, 1 days for moments told; | 
5 And. e to find ad cape old: 5 | 
1 CRONE LE TRENT 5 as Dep 
F, ang Abe or Dale: yy 8 will ever be a 


contraſt, particularly in the ers fate, which, upon ra- 
dona! principles, can never l reconciled. . 
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So far a ſucceſſion of happy months have rolled; but 
now, whether from ſatiety, or natural propenſity, his 
favourite amuſements preponderate againſt domeſtic 
felicity. Horſes, hounds,, and the turf, have more 
charms than the animated Venus de Medicie. Days,. 
Weeks, nay months elapſe, whilſt the fair Miranda is: 
forgotten for a fox-chace, or ſweepſtakes. Theſe 
gloomy intervals ſhe muſt fill up with cards, routs, 
and coquetry—fatal rocks, which too many thought- 
leſs females have ſplit upon. 
Abſence and negle& on the one hand, alliquities 
and pprfuit on the other, will probably create a ri- 
Fal, and ſuppreſs all thoſe virtuous ſcruples, from a 
breaſt that never meant to deviate from honour.— 
But as ſhe has a potent rival in Chloe, or Cleopatra 
(on account of their fleetnefs} ſo his Grace finds one 
in Capt. Fairface, and at his return diſcovers as much 
coolneſs in her Grace, as ſhe experagneed, in him,. 
during a fx werks ablence.. : 
If ſuch cauſes as theſe do not in ſome meaſure pal. 
| Late the cryne of female infidelity, they at leaſt ac- 
count for it. And I am ſo far convinced of the na- 
tural good diſpoſition of my fair countrywomen, that 
I will yeature to-pronounce, not one in a hundred, I 
might ſay in a thouſand, would go aſtray, if it was 
not for the unkind behaviour of their huſbands. Let 
theſe ſtrive to merit the affections of their wives, and 
there will (I doubt not) be few, if ys 9 
of matrimonial 2 9 ; 
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EE . appents a faint; that raw MIT greater 
' ſafety act as a devil, is, in my opinion, the work 'of 
finners. There can be no excufe for him; he can- 
not even fa with the generality of offenders; I erred 
through ignorance, for I knew not WRA T did 

I once knew a man who would frequently; wtburſe 
conſiderable ſums of moneꝶ; i in Voting "ehivrches;. 
and other public acts of - charity, Where fame might 
be acquired; and yet, if merit in diſtreſs privately 
ſued to him for relief, he Was Aas . 
he had not wherewithil to help them 

4 knew ansther whe; ftarve his HOY die 
them common neceſſaries of Ife, and preached up 
mortification for the good cheir fouls; — d 
he hintſelf partake of every: ens. volu 
other men's coſt. Ne ENS 
"Bl never-ending Baal zue was chat: of buli ing 
mankind openly ; laſhing. heir vices, or follies, in 
the moſt ill. natured, groſs, foul:mouthed, and ungen- 
erous manner; yet would he fawn," erage; Batter, 
and meanly fits for favours from. ofs above him. 
Here was oftentation, pride, eee y 
Awarice, impudence, deceit, and- t ie bighelt degree of 
Ul. nature, all N under Be A r * 
of true. 9 . 
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THE. 
roll Y or INCONSISTENT EXPECTATIONS. 8 
THIS world may be conſidered as a great mart 


of commerce, where fortune expoſes to our view va- 
rious commodities ; riches, eaſe, W fame, in- 
tegrity, knowledge, &c. 

Every thing is marked at a ſettled price. Our 
time, our labour, our ingenuity, is ſo. much ready 
money which, we "pi lay out to the beſt: advantage, 
Examine, compare, chuſe, reje&, but ſtand to your 


| wh judgment; aud do not, like children, when you 


— — one thing, repine that you do not 
another which Nh purchaſe. 

” Such is the force of wellregulated induſtry, that a 
ſteady and vigorougexertion of our faculties, directed 
to one end, will generally enſure . ſucceſs. Would 
you, for inſtance, be rich? Do - you think that fingle 
point worth the ſagrifieing every thing elſe to? You 
may then he rich. Thouſands have become ſo from the 
loweſt beginnings, by toil, patient diligence, and at- 
tention, to the minuteſt articleg-of « expence and proſit. 
But you mult give up the pleafares of Ieiſure, of a 


vacant mind, and of a free unſuſpicious temper. 


But I cannot. ſub mit to-drudgery like this, I feel 
a : ſpirit above . well; be above. it then; on- 
ly do not repine that you are not rich. 

Is knowledge the pearl of great price? That t00, 
may be purchaſed by 1 application, and long 
ſolitary hours of ſtudy and refoctigny.- Beſtow thels, 
and you ſhall be learned... 

You are a modeſt man, you love quiet and inde - 
pendence, and have a delicacy and reſerve in your 


temper which renders it impoſſible for you to elbow 


your way in the world, and be the herald of your own. 


merits. + Be content, then, With a modeſt, retirement, 
0 with. 


3 
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with the eſteem of a few intimate friends, with the 
praiſes of a blameleſs heart, and a delicate mgenuous 
ſpirit and diſpoſition; but reſign the ſplendid diſtinc- 
3 the world to choſe whO can better ſcramble 


5 * ©; 4 
3 
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| PICTURESQUE DESCRIPTION 


1 


do rock in rude and terrible Magni 


„ 
* 


all ſides of this ĩmmence amphitheatre the lofty moun- 
tains riſe around, piercing the very clouds, in ſhapes 
as fpiry and fantaſtic as the rocks of Dovedale. | 
Iv this I muſt add the frequent and bold projec- 
tion of the cliffs into the lake, forming noble bays.and 
promontories.. In other parts they finely retire from. 
it, and often open in abrupt chaſms or clefts, through 
which at hand you ſee rich and cultivated vales; and 
beyond cheſe, at various diftances, mountain riſing o- 
ver mountain; among which, new proſpects. preſent 
themſelves in a miſt, till the eye is loſt in an agreea- 
ble-parplenty, „ 
Tze natural variety of colouring which the ſeveral 
objects produce, is no'leſs' wonderful and pleaſing; 
the ruling tincts in the vallies being thoſe of azure, 
green, and gold; yet ever various, ariſing from an 
mtermixture of the lake, the woods, the graſs, and 
cornfields. Theſe are finely contraſted. by the gray 
rocks and cliffs; and the whole heightened by the 
yellow ſtreams of light, the purple 8 miſty 
- azuve'of the Migalnims..:/- 05 20 TT ag ag, | 
Sometimes a ſerene air and *eleariſky diſcloſe the | 
tops of the higheſt hills; at other times, you ſee tge 
clouds involving their ſummits, reſting on their ſides, 
or deſcending to their baſe, and rolling among the 
vallies, as in a vaſt furnace. When the winds are 
high, they roar among the cliffs and caverns: like 
deals of thunder; tlie, too, the clouds are ſeen in 
vaſt bodies ſweeping en Frm hills in gloomy great- 
neſs, while the lake joins the tumult, and toſſes like a 
ſea, | But in calm weather, the Whole feene becomes 
new: the lake is a perfect mirroſ and the landſcape 
in all its beauty: iſlands, fields, Woods, rocks, and 
mountains, are ſeen inverted, and. floating on its ſur- 
Tre. PO EN POP OR Ws: . 
*-T will now carry yawjito' the top of a cli, where, 


A you dare approachithe ridge, a new ſcene of aſton- 
+ | Ubment 
* 


- 


. * 
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iſiment preſents itſelf ; where the valley, lake, and 
lands, ſeem. lying at your feet where this expanſe 
of water appears diminiſhed to x little pool, amidſt 
the vaſt and immeaſurable objects that ſurround it; 
for the ſummits of more diftant hills appear beyond 
thoſe you. have already ſeen : and, riſing behind each 
other in ſucceſſive ranges and azure groupes of cra 
gy and broken ſteeps, form an immenſe and awful 
picture, which can only be expreſſed by the image of 
a tempeſtuous ſea of mountains. „ 

Let me now conduct you down again to the val- 
ley, and conclude with one circumſtance moxe— 
which is, that a walk by ſtill moonlight (at which 
time the diſtant water-falls are heard in all their va» 
riety of ſound) among theſe enchanting dales, opens 
| ſuch ſcenes of delicate beauty; repoſe, and ſolemnity, 
as exceed all defis ins tY ins nee; 


E) 


© RESIGNATION TO'PROVIDENCE  - 
8 RECOMM ENDE DEDLW. 
+ AS.T HE DUTY OF AEk at 5 | | 


THE darts of adverſe fortune are always levelle$ 
at our heads. Some reach us; ſome graze againſt- 
us, and fly to wound: our neighbours. - Let us there- 
fore impoſe: an equal temper on our minds, and pay 
without murmuring the tribute which we owe to hu- 
manity : the winter brings cold, and we muſt freeze; 
the ſummer returns with heat, and we muſt melt: 
the inclemeney of the air diforders.our health; and 
we muſt be ſick. Herb we are expoſed to wild beaſts, 
and there to men more ſavage than the beaſts, And 
if we eſcape the inconveniencegand dangers of the 
air and earth, there are perils BY, water and perils by 


. 
x re 


% 
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This eſtabliſhed. courſe of things it is not in our 
power to change; but it is in our power to aſſume 
ſuch a greatneſs of mind as becomes wiſe and yirtu- 
ous men; as may enable us to encounter the acci- 
dents of life with fortitude, and to conform ourſelves 
to the order of Nature, who governs her great king- 
dom, the world, by continual mutations. 
Leet us ſubmit ourſelves to this order; let us be 
perſuaded that whatever does happen, ought to hap- 
pen, and never. be ſo fooliſh as to expoltulate wath 
Nature. The beſt reſolution we can take is, to ſuf. 
fer with patience what we cannot alter; and to pur- 
ſue, without repining, the road which. Providence, 
who directs every thing, has marked out to us. For 
iet is not enough to follow; and he is but a bad ſol- 
dier who ſighs, and merches on with reluctancy. We 
muſt receive our orders with ſpirit and cheerfulneſs, 
and not endeavour to flink out of the poſt which is 
aſſigned us in this beautiful diſpoſition of things, 
whereof even our ſufferings make a neceſſary part. 
Let us addrſs ourſelves to God, who 5 oh | 
as Cleanthes did in thoſe admirable ver 


Parent of nature ! "Maſter of the world! 
_ Where'er thy providence direQs, behold. br 
MV Reps with cheerfül teſignation urn. ARG r 
Fate leads the willing, drags che hark w ard on; 
Why mould 1 grieve, when grieviog I moſt: bear 7 
Or take with guilt, what. guiltleſs 1 might ſhare or 


Thus let us ſpeak, and thus let us act. Rena 

tion to the will of God js tru magnanimity. But 
the ſure mark of a ptfillanimgas and baſe ſpirit, is to 
ggle againſt, or cenſure, the diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence; and, inſtead of mending our on conduct, | 
| to ſevup for correc that of our Maker: 
0 n rr obs.” 2; 
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WE#7 e ee E 2 
INDIAN AND BRITISH OFFICER: E 


n $65 
57 err eronv. e 
125 25 + wry N 
| DURING the laſt martia. America, a company, 
ol the Delaware Indians attacked a {mall detach- 
ment of the Britiſh*tro@ps,/and defeated them. As 
the Indians had greatly che advantage of ſwiftneſs of. 
ſoot, and were eager in the purſuit, very few of 
the” fugitives eſcaped ; and thoſe who fell into che 
enemy's hands, were treated with a eruelty of: 
which there are not an _—_ even in the 
eue 1 : 
Twolof the Wee came up with a young W Ga 
and attacked him with great fury; as they were arm- 
ed with a kind of battle- ax, which they call a toma- 
hawk, he had no hope of eſcape, and thought only of 
Kling his life as dearly as he could ; but juſt at this 
criſis 8 Indian came up, Who ſeemed to be ad- 

vanced in years, and was armed with a bow and ar- 
rows. The Olm 
ter having yt 


man. inſtantly drew his bow; but af-. 
en his aim at the hits, 7 he ſuddenly. 

>; PC interpoſed be- 
tween. itn and Bis Papers; who were about to cut 
him i in pieces they retired witl reſpect, 

The old man then took the officer by "the hand, 
ſoothed him into confidence hy careſſes; and, havi 
conducted him to his ut, treated him with a kindne 
which did honour t Hs profeſſions. He made . we 
leſs a flave than a companion, taught him the language 
| ofthe country, and inſtructed him in the rude arts that 
are practiſed by the inhabitants. They lived together 
in the moſt cordial amity; andthe young-officer found 
'nothing-to regret, but that ſometimes the old man fix. 
ed tis 28 n and, having en, 19 ler g 
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ſome minutes, with a ſteady and ſilent attention, burſt 


into tears. 


In the mean time the ſpring returned ; ; and the In- 


dians having recourſe to their arms, again took the 


field. The old man, who was {till vigorous, and well 


able to bear the fatigues of war, ſet out with them, and 


was accompamed by his Priſoner. - They marched 
above two hundred leagues, acroſs the foreſt, and came 
at length to a plain where the Britiſh forces were en- 


camped. The old man ſhowed his priſoner the tents 
at a diſtance, at the ſame time remarked his counte- 


nance with the moſt diligent attention. There,“ 
ſays he, © are your countrymen; there is the enemy 
who wait to give us battle. uber, that I have 
ſaved thy life, that I have taught thee to conſtruct a 
canoe, and to arm thyſelf with a bow and arrows ; to 


- ſurpriſe the beaver in the foreſt, to wield the toma- 
hawk, and to ſcalp the enemy. What waſt thou when 


I firſt took thee to my hut? Thy hands were thoſe of 
an infant; they were fit neither to procure thee ſuſte- 
nance nor ſafety. Thy foul was in uttexs darkneſs : 
thou waſt ignorant of every thing; and thou oweſt all 
things to me. Wilt thou then; O over to thy nation, 
and take up the hatchet againſt us?“ 83 

The officer replied, That he would rather loſe his 
own life than take away > 9 of his deliverer.” The 
Indian then ending down his head, and covering his 


Jace with both his = Rood ſome time ſilent: then 


looking earneſtly at his priſoner, he {aid, in a voice 
that was at once ſoftened byg nderneſs and grief, 


« Haſt thou a father 2%. My father,” faid T the 


young man, was alive when 1 left my country.“ 
« Alas,” ſaid the Indian, how wretched muſt he 
be!“ He pauſed a moment, and then added, Doſt 
thou know that I have, been a father? I am a father 
no more. I ſaw my 1 on fall in battle; he fought at 


5 my ſide 5 I faw him expire! but he died like a man. 


He 


* 7 
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He was covered wih wounds when he fall dead at 
my feet; but I have revenged him! ? 

He pronounced theſe words with the an ede 
mence; his body ſhook with un univerſal tremor ; Z 
and he was almoſt Rifled with fighs that he would riot 
 ſiffer to eſcape him. There was a keen reſtleſſneſs in 
is eye; but no tear would flow to Bis relief. At 
length he became an by degrees, and Turin to- 
wards the eaſt, where the ſun was then riſing, ſt 
thou ſee,” ſaid he to the young officer,  t Kater, 
of that ſky, which ſparkles. with: proven > day? 
and haſt thou pleaſure in the fight ?P—*® Yes,” re- 
plied the young offieery, « Lhave pleaſure i in abi beau- 
ty of ſo fine a ſky.?—* 1 Have We, faid the In- 
dian! and his tears then found their way. 

A few minutes after he ſhowed the young man a 
magnolia in full bloom. Doſt thou fee that beau- 
tiful tree ? ſays hie; and doft thou look upon it 
with pleaſure. 4 Yes, ”” replied the officer, © I do 
look with pleaſure upon that beautiful tree.—4 J 
have pleaffire in looking upon it no more,“ faid the 
Indian haſtily; and immediately added, „Go, return 
to thy countfymen, that thy father may fill have plea- 
ſure when he ſees the fun . in the Morning, — the 
Trees bloſſom in the N a 5 
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wenge AND/SINCBRITY: 
„ FRAGMENT... 1 


-DISSIMUL:ATION in youth is the en, of 
perfidy in old age. Its firſt appearance is the fatal 
omen of growing! deprivity and future ſtiame. It 
degrades parts and leurning, obſcures the luſtre of ere-⸗ 


ry 3 5 Kinks, ute into © conternpe with: | 


God 
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_ God and man. As you value, therefore, the appro-. 
bation of heaven, or the eſteem of the world, culti- 
vate the love of. true; pgs 

In all your proceedings be direct and. conſiſtent. 
Sincerity and candour poſſeſs the moſt powerful 
charms ; they beſpeak univerſal favour, and carry an 
apology for almoſt every — The path of truth 

is a plain and ſafe path; that of falſehood is a per- 


Plexing maze. 7 S8 0 > 07 8 = 0 0 
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ON ORATORY; | 


PUBLIC SPEAKING. 8 
| A FRAGMENT. | 


TT is certain that proper geſtures and exertions of 
the voice cannot be too much ſtudied by a public 
orator. They are a kind of comment to what he 

utters; and enforce every thing he ſays, with weak 
hearers, better than the ſtrongeſt arguments he can 
make uſe of. They keep the audience awake, and 
Ax their attention to what is delivered to them; at 
the ſame time that they ſhow the ſpeaker is in ear- 
neſt, and affected Himſelf with what he ſo paſſionate- 
ly recommends to others, 4. : 
We are told, that the great 1 latin tin orator very mic 
impaired his health by e tek action with 
which he uſed to deliver himſelf. The Greek orator 
was likewiſe ſo very famous for this particular in 
rhetoric, that one of his antagoniſts, whom he had ba- 
niſhed from Athens, reading over the oration which 
had -procured his baniſhment, and ſeeing his friends 
agdnure it, could not forbear aſking them, If they- 


Were 


E were ſo much affected by the bare reading of it, how | 


W 


_ day-break begins to diſſipate the ſhades of night; but 


quence ? 74 
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much more they would have been alarmed, hadithey 
heard him GR TY out ſuch a ſtorm of elc- 


THE RURAL PROSPECT 
1 2 80 Loh. . 


1 l pe By 


— 


| Relive minds v6 ped wid rl eee, 


es 10 


WHAT a delig heful prüfe an 7 lots ak 
afford one who' admires the en and cis- 


cence of nature! 
What freſhneſs in the air 1 Exery Waben is ems 


balmed! What fragrance in the .herbs ! They are 


ſpringing around me; they vegetate the very rock, 
and cover its ſummit. and fides with verdure. The 


the dawning light comes on ſo gently, that the va- 
pours are imperceptably diſpelled. The dark veil 
which lately hung upon the brow of the hill, is 


removed for a mantle perfectly tranſparent. 5 


Already one half of the heavens is illuminated. 


The birth of a new morning is 2 . by the 


voice of animated nature. 


The riſing zephyr ruſtles among the Wins. From 
the neighbouring cottages aſcend” the wreaths of 


| ſmoke. The planet Venus, alone, diſputes for a 


while the empire of the morning ; but, after the con- 
teſt of a few minutes, ſhe retires vanquiſhed, and leaves 


the triumph of Aurora complete. And now her tri- 
umph is indeed rapid. Ah Ft6o lively an emblem 
_ of human happineſs. Nothing ſo brilliant while it is 
I * 5 nor any thing ſo ort as its continuance. 


1 
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The tender oolours of the morn preſently give. place 
to the more animated fire and hues of noon! The ra- 
diant ſoverign of day ſeems vertically to dart oy glo- 
ries into the very bowels of the earth. 

Thus ſeated upon a jutting of the rock, I am more - 
delighted than in viewing the belt: ordered ſuite of. 
rooms in the world. Methinks I could voluntarily 
yield up the reſidue of life, to this moral ſolitude. 

The panting; animals ſeek the ſhade ; the birds 
make to themſelves curtains and bowers of the verdent 
branches; They all paſs in repoſe and covert, thoſe - 
hours when their food is robbed of its dewy freſtmeſs; 
bat che kindly — of e * ſhall reſtore its reliih. 


* Fs | 62 '. STA; 


The ſun is preparing to fet; ; ali  freſhing LPR 
of the cloſing day attend him; a light more ſoft and 
delicate deſcends from the tops of te trees and gilds 
their moſſy trunks. I breathe the charming odours, 
vrhich come wafted to me by the balmy zephyrs. All 
is Iweetneſs and ſerenity. - It ſeems as if Flora came to 
this very ſpot, to braid her beautiful treſſes, to! bathe 
in the ſtream that ſurrounds me, and expand the fra- 
grance which enrichegthem, - Philoſophy, reaſon, and 

- innocence; are here met together: Ah; that I could 
forever refide on this charming: rock, where every ob-- 
ze® endeavours to fix 1 | N 
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naue 0 the world ſhut out; 3 by FIR call W 
d NIGHT rene 


1 Is pps #4 6 
11 WAS a + 1 nog indulging in a contems 
plation by moonlight. —_ of the firmament, 
and the balmineſs of the air together with the many 
objects which were ſet off with a ſort of ſhaded ſilver, 
all conſpired to fill the mind with a ſeries of moral 
conſiderations on the immenſe wiſdom and benevo- 
lence of the Deity, who hath in his diviſion of time, ſo 
admirably diſpoſed the oppoſite periods of light and 
BY: darkneſs ; as it would be impoſſible to take that repoſe 
1 which is requiſite to the renovation of nature, While 
Kh the beams of the ſun and the buſtle of the world ob- 
truded; and not leſs inconvenient, to purſue our com- 


mon buſineſs or eee denn 1 er of en 
| AE net 9) \ 


24 ap 


ture. 1 3 to foal the ü ee of + 
and ſurrounding ſilence ſooths the paſſions into a calm 
while laſſitude prepares us: for flumber. It might 
convince the ſceptic, were he to reflect on the ſtupen- 
dous works of the Author of night, and of his great 
tenderneſs and vigilance over us #nd the weary world 
in this ſolemn ſcene. - While-the ſenſes of man are lapt 
in the ſweets of repoſe,.and every. head, reclining ants 
pillow, he Kill guides the ſpheres in their: mption, and 
regulates the planets in their annual rotations), -., 
His dews Fall filent and ſalutary on the verdent 

| earth, freſhen the herb, and ſuckle the flower, to glad- 
den che waking morn. He extends his 8 eye 
over the habitable globe, and, without diſturbing, his 

_ cxcatures\condudts the moon through her circuit zand 
n aun * above ſhade ti ll all is envelope 


Ea 
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a midnight gloom, he gradually withdraws the veil, 
and watches the progreſs of the roſy dawn. Then 
having unſnadowed the laſt appearance of night, he de- 
Htghts the world with reviſited light, and paints all his 
benevolence in the eye of the morning; till all his bleſſ- 
ings are again preſented full and ardent by the glories. 
abr. , ⁰⁰ A Fo 96,108 
There is not, I think, any time wherein a good man 
can ſd happily gratify his favourite reflections as mid- 
night; when, conſcious, warm, and inſpired, he be- 
., Holds the hennſphere a blaze of worlds, and confiders 
that his fellow-creatures are reviving their ſpirits un- 
der the influence of fleep, and during that ſleep, under 
the immediate guardianthip of God, whoſe inviſible at- 
tendance he conſiders as protecting every abſorbed 
fenſe and cloſed eye. His mind enlarges and dilates 
as it revolves theſè mereies, till, elevating itſelf to a 
_ pitch of a more ſublime and lofty nature, he ſoars in- 
to heaven itſelf ; and becomes ſo far abſtracted in the 
mighty idea, that, graſping all that is ſtupendous and 
amazing, he falls into a trance of aſtoniſhment, and 
loſes every faculty of ſenſe in ineomprehenſion; till, re- 
covering he finds ne objects demanding his venera- 
tion, and freſh inſtances of eternal benevolence, recti- 
J % ET TT Tf SOT (22 
The night is alſo _—_— ſacred contemplation. 
The lhaftre of the ftars, the ſtillneſs of the air, the ſi- 
Fence of the ſcene, and the awfulneſs of the ſeaſon, all 
Eonfpire to heighten our ideas, and overwhelm the 
heart in a flgod;of meditations, drawn from thoſe in- 
exhauſtible fburces of praife and adoration. © 
It is in theſe ſober retirements, when we give our- | 
felves-up-to the wonders of God and nature, that we 
are beſt able to begin the taſk of reformation, or pur- 
ſue the buſineſs of unoſtentatious prayer. Then no 
intemperate intruſions allure us, no inſinuating temp- 
wntigns entice, nor any unruly paſſions * or 
"JEET 1; | 5 rume. 
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| xvERY PERIOD or LIFE. 5 


An ANTERESTING RSSAV+ 210 ha > 
ve | Theme aloe n known by „. * 2 05 
'IN Teſpe& of happinefs 6 and felicity, none evince 2 


greater -contrariety of ſentiment concerning them, 


N than thoſ who are juſt 2 into life, and thoſe 


who are about to leave. it. ere are, indeed, fevr 
things in which the opinions of youth and a ge agree; 


and from ſuch diſſimilarity, of courſe, ariſes 525 egrner- : 
ollows 

his favourite purſuit, with too much eagerneſs. In 
age, the ultimatum is gain, if not avarice; in youth, 8 
it is liberality, if not profuſion.” An old man gros 
tenacious of every thing; and, when the leaſt capable 
of enjoy ment, augments his wiſhes in err "Si | 


el diaffeRtion between them... Each, perhaps, 


decreaſe of his neceſſities. r . 

| finds ſatisfaction in the moſt. trim offefions 

not l they are uſeful, but becauſe 4 ey Are f 
much added to the heap. His organs gve dim, bis 


appetite fanciful. Unequal to toil, and dilfienit. of 
utterance, yet he recounts with unwearied exactneſs 
his boytilh.. frolics, and the atchievements of 
his manhood.” Fond remembrance, proud recollee- 
tion, and the tale of all he recolle&s and all. he re- 
members, conſtitute his chief pleaſures ; nor can we 


4 e higher pleaſure 0 him whom time has * 


venerab 


— 
5 — . —¹O˙ . 
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W than by n—_—_ the "converſation into 4 
channel which may afford him opportunity to relate 
the wonders of his youth, and liſten while he rehear. 
ſes the miracles of his life. FEET | 

Youth, on the contrary, neglecting the paſt, and 
full of ardent ſpirit, preſſes on to. the future, animated | 
by hope, and urged forwards by ' curioſity. The 
young man derives no confolation from what is 2 | 
before, but depends on the preſent and future. 
impatient for action. His ſoul is all vivacity, and his 
body all vigour. He pants with expectation, and be- 
| guns his career with intreptdity and | perſeverance. - 
_ He is neither deterred by danger, nor depreſſed by 

diſappointment. Strength of conſtitution, redun- 
dancy of ſpirits, natural to that period of life, and a 
powerful deſire of diſtinctions, with a love ef novel. 
ty, enable him to encounter difficulties; and ſpurn at 
hazard. 

To trace this contraſt ſomewhat farther: In a 
ſhort time the ſtripling, in the progreſs of life ſees fe 5 
objects to engage and excite every paſſion; and everx 
paſſion has by turns its dominion over him, its por. 
tion. of pain and pleaſtre, or of that mixture which 
gels both. The tenderneſs of love, 2 ſtron⸗ 

9 


is commonly the firſt impreſſion. | youth: 
adventurer reſigns his heart and its affections to 
beauty and to virtue ; and now his chief aim is to 
evince his courage, his honour; and his talents, be- 
cauſe theſe beſt recommend him to the ſofter Tex. ' Ac 
pure love is the beſt encourager, and not ſeldom the 
beſt friend, of virtue 
The thirſt of public glory and applauſe now gives 
way to domeſtic cares: & tender partner and a ri- 
fing offspring inſpire the molt ſerious care, and plea- 
fore is connected with ſolieitude. To the vigilance 
and aftiduity of the huſband and the parent, ſucceed, 
„ the ** * caſo, and a * to retire 1 
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tlie obtruſions of the world. The. declining man 
now ſighs for ſome retreat which may repel the at- 
tacks of farther diſappointment, anxiety, and vera 
tion. Solitude becomes in his eye as enchanting, at 
preſent, as ſociety was before. Security from intere- 
ruption, a warm fire, and an elbow- chair, prove now 
more agreeable to the veteran, than all' the enchant» 


ments of folly, praiſe, and frolic; and even the love 


of narration loſes its power. LN N 
Memory is now the only purveyor of his entertain - 
ment; and to her he refers himſelf for ſilent remem- 
brance of the paſt, At length his views farrow to 
a point, and the delights of youth are totally ſubver- 
ted; and. preſently, he who in the morning of exi- 
tence delighted chiefly in the happineſs of others, 
will, in the of its night, find a ſtronger pro- 
penſity to afford comfort only to hinuelt';; and When 
the ſun of human life is ſet, the awful hour will ap- 
proach, when the paſſing-bell ſhall feelingly declare: 
that the veteran has finiſhed his earthly eonrſe, and 
the places that lately knew him, know him no more. 
HFHappineſs is a plant of celeſtial. extraction, ſet br 
the hand of God in the centre of this world, which: 
branches thence by millions of ramifieations over 
every part of it. Its bloſſom and fruit may be, and 
are in a degree, enjoyed by every one. who has either 
the ſkill, the diſcretion, or the induſtry, to cultivate; 
it. In ſhort, it grows by nature in every mind, and 
will flouriſh long therein, if not choaked by the weeds 
of impiety, folly, and perverſeneſs. Y 
Human happineſs conſiſts in the; filent, ſacred ap- 
plauſe of a good conſcience, and, however variouſly 
it is — is attamable only by the practice of vir- 
tue, a decency of manners, and dignity of conduct. 
From the moment the eye 'opens on the light, 
to that in which death draws over its viſion an eter- 
| ; \ 
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ty. To be happy, every paſſion, ſenſe, perception, 
and faculty, every corporeal and moral power, is 
rouſed to its higheſt pitch of activity and exertion. 
Yet it is amazing to remark, how the ſame beings, 
in the ſame purſuit, ſhould vary in their chaſe. - 
Every man has in object of bliſs congenial to his 
_ diſpoſition an enjoyment characteriſtie of his mind 
and which is ſeldom or never the favourite pleaſure of 
any other. _ 

Happineſs, like wit, may be divided into two. parts; 
that which is real, and that which is fantaſtical, : or; 
"like gold, into the ſterling and the baſe; Much of 
what the world honours with the appellation of Fe- 
licity, is the chimera of an heated imagination ;. and 
ſtill more is the painting of popular folly. Under 
theſe heads we may arrange the pride of anceſtry, 
the farce of ſplendour, the bubble. of applauſe, the 
| waſte of magnificence, the apparatus of ſtation, and 
the inſolence of birth. Theſe proceed from a miſ- 
take in the means, and are; diſappointed of the end. 
Mankind would be leſs 8 would they con- 

ſtantly remember, that they are only beings of a 
world which like themſelves, is in continual decay; 
and that every ſtate muſt inevitably feel more or * 
n tax 5 roma on ĩt raſa trail n | 
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| EMILIUS: AND CLARA 15 
e e HAPPY in 
Each was to each a ere. TH o on. 


EVERY day, after N Eeitius congratulated 

| hinaſelf upon the hours of relaxation, which permit» 

N him . whom he felt, at every re- 
„„ www by 
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turn, new attractions. Seated at her ſide over their 

frugal blaze, under the thatch of their little cottage, 

and balancing upon his knees one of his infants, while 

the other hung harmleſsly at the breaſt of its mother, 

he forgot his fatigues ; he forgot that he had been la- 

bouring ever ſince the ſun got up, even to his going 

down.: or, even if he did remember his wearineſs, 

: the recollection of exertions by which he fed his babes, : 
ſaw them innocently eating the bread he had earned, 

and merited a tender {mile from his Clara, rendered 

the whole more touching. Tranfported by theſe moſt | 

agreeable proſpects, nothing diſturbed, their:repoſe : | 

« All was truly full.” The huſband, the wife, and their |} 

children, were together, 'Their imaginations could b 


picture nothing ſofter, nothing happier than them- 
I be fight of their children always augmented their | 


Felicity. They were not leſs touched with an embar- 
raſsment they perceived in theſe little creatures, while , 
they were ſtammering toexpreſs their tenderneſs, and 
while their pains were rewarded hy a thouſand cares 
and carefſes. What a ſource of pleaſure was it to Emi- 
lius and Clara, to interpret their wills! to ſatisfy their 
deſires, and to condeſcend even to join in their innocent 
pair EEE os Sea oo on, 
Ah! how happy was Emilius, when he felt the ten 
der hands of his children ſtruggling to embrace his 
own, hardened as they were by. work, and embrowned.  _ 
by the wind and weather! The ſon, one day, was cu: 
rious to know the reaſon of this: And why, papa. 
(ſaid he), is not your hand as ſofſt as mine? Why is it 
ſo hard, papa ?*—« In making bread for you and your. 4» 
mother,” replied*sEmilius,” with paternal and gentle 4 
dignity. _ It is, you ſee, almoſt worn out in the ſer- | 
vice.“ “ Oh, oh !-{cried the child,) is that che caſe?! 
Well, then, by the time it has made us a little more 
| bread, mine will grow ſtout enough to make bread 


| 
| 
f 

| 
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tb and then we ſhall ſee, papa; whoſe will be har. 
de,” The child copied the virtuous pride of the 


father: Enilius blufhed with Jr, mw er ſhed a 
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"EXTRAVAGANCE AND GEN NE ROSITY 
- 62 CONTRASTED. ven 88 
; Spire to ſpend, and and wen wo pre. 


EAT RRV ARE is not leſs acltiaAire of 3 
man's Happineſs than avarice; and if it be leſs hate- 
ful to che world in general, it is more | pernicious to 
private families and intitriate connexions. It keeps 
a man always needy, always if want; it goes be- 
yond this, and compets the naturally f enerous and 
Honeſt heart to be guilty of the meaneſt peculation. 
Thus extrayegihce and flaſhes'of generoſſty, are not 
at all incompatible qualities in the fame” breaft with 


| the moſt 1 pacious avarice, RE T never knew 4 


xdigal who was not in ſome inſtances guilty of 


n If you would look for the true genero- 


fity, you will ably find it among thoſe, who let 
not vanity or the love of pleaſure. keep them in per- 


| pernal neceſſity. 


However paradoxical it mig cht ſeem, if we ſhould 
ſay that a man with forty pounds a year'ts wich, and 
at the fame time call one with twice as many thou- 
fands poor, yet this is <ertainly very often the caſe ; 
for whatever a man's income be, if he is ſatisfied 
therewith, and can limit his expenſes Within its 
bounds,” he is undoubtedly in happy eircumſtances. 
While he Who avariciouſſy pines for more, or whoſe 


extravagant expenſes ſtreteh beyond what he has 


means to ſupply, however great + eſtate, is ever in, 
* ä juſtly fear it. | A 4230 of 
Whatever 
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Whatever they may poſleſs, people, in reality, with 
regard to pecuniary circumſtances, may be divided 
into three claſſes ; thoſe in a thriving condition, whoſe 
annual income yields a ſaving beyond their uſual ex- 
penſe ; thoſe who, perhaps with ſome difficulty, keep 
upon a balance; and thoſe who run into greater ex- 
penſe than they have means to ſupport, without a 
decay of fortune. | | 


"REFLECTIONS 15 

4 333 ON A Ds ; 
AMUSEMENTS AND DIVERSIONS. © 

_ Amuſement's the word. 13 

THE human mind naturally ſhudders at the idea 
of diſſolution, and would be unable to ſupport itſelf 
under this gloomy reflection, did not the proſpect of 
_ a future ſtate of happineſs, beget that fortitude which 


enables us to entertain the thought with magnanimi- 
ty. The ſoul triumphs in the belief of a glorious im- 


mortality; and looks down upon this preſent tran- | 


ſient life, as the veſtibule to a more permanent and 
durable exiſtence. If then we have a better and 
more ſolid foundation for our expectations than what 
mortality affords us, the preſent enjoyments of life 
will be leſs regarded, than the more ſubſtantial ones- 

to be inherited in the world to come. 125 
An attentive ſurvey of the nature of man will 
diſcover an eager propenſity in him to pleaſure, di- 
verſion, and novelty; he is delighted with a variety 
of amuſements, and a diverſity of ſcenes. Hence 
the many different places of entertainment, devoted 
to the gratification of this fluctuating deſire. 
The human frame is compoſed of different ingre- 
dients, intermixed with the ſolid and the gay, the ſe. 
rious and the trifling ; and therefore to apply our- 
| F EY felves 
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ſelves too cloſely to the obſervation of ſerious objects, 
without relaxing our minds on neceſſary occaſions 
from buſineſs and ſtudy, would be attended with 
great prejudice. For as too much labour diſorders 
and enervates the whole frame, ſo too intenſe an 
application of the mind to ſtudious exerciſes, weakens 
its native energy, and creates a kind of ſtupefaction 
in our intellectual ſtructure. 5 
It is reported of the great Ageſilaus, that he fre- 
quently amuſed himſelf with his children, by joining 
in their puerile ſports: Nor was he aſnamed, when 
ſurpriſed riding on a ſtick round his own hall. Very 
different is the man whoſe days are ſpent in continu- 
al ſolitude, who is perpetually employed in ſtudious 
reſearches, and in indulging the moſt gloomy and 
melancholy refle&ions ; he looks down with a ſu- 
percilious air on all preſent recreations and enjoy- 
ments, and judging of other men's actions from his 
own pedantic and narrow notions, condemns them as 
the reſult of the utmoſt folly and ſtupidity. | 
How miſerable is the condition of ſuch a mortal ! 
The moſt ſuperficial examination will convince us of 
the anguiſh and uneaſineſs in which he is continually 
involved, who by his indiſcreet behaviour embitters 
the very ſweets of life; and renders that a curſe, 
which by a proper uſe and improvement might be a 
real bleſſing. ; 
ON THE BENEFTTS OF EXERCISE. 


Exerciſe increaſeth ſtrength. 


AS man is a compound of ſoul and body, he is 
under an obligation of a double ſcheme of duty 
and as labour and exerciſe conduce to the health of 
the body, ſo do ſtudy and contemplation to that of 
me; mind for ſtudy ſtrengthens the mind, as 9 
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4 eiſe does the body. The labour of the body frees 
7 us from the pains of the mind, and this it is which 
74 , : 


F makes the poor happy- The mind, like the body, 
: grows tired by being too long in one poſture. The 
5 end of diverſion is to unbend the ſoul, deceive the 
cares, ſweeten the toils, and ſmooth the ruggedneſs 
of life. 25 „5 = 
As the body is maintained by repletion and eva- 
cuation, ſo is the mind by employment and relaxation. 
Difficulty ſtrengthens the mind, as. labour does the 
body. Life and happineſs conſiſt in action and em- 
ployment. Active and maſculine ſpirits, in the vi- 
gour of youth, neither can, or ought to be at reſt. 
Fe they debar themſelves from a nobler object, their 
defires will move downwards, and they will feel 
themſelves actuated by ſome low and abject paſſion 
or purſuit. As the: ſweeteſt. roſe grows upon the: 
ſharpeſt prickles, ſo the hardeſt labour brings forth. 
the Free profits. The end of labour is reſt ; what. 
brightneſs is to ruſt, labour is to idleneſs ; idleneſs is 
the ruſt of the mind, and the inlet to all misfortunes. 
Diligence is the mother of Virtue. 
When it is known, ſays Plato, how exerciſe pro- 
duces digeſtion, and. promotes health, comlineſs, and 
ſtrength, there will be no occaſion to enjoin the uſe of 
ſuch exerciſe by a law ; or to enforce an attention to 
it on the candidates for health, vigour and perſonal 


THE WISDOM OE PROVIDENCE 
N rd i „ Ee N 
_ VARIETY. OF THE SEASONS. 
"WO BIT, WRITTEN IN THE SPRING. ©. 
N contemplating on the various ſcenes of life, the- 
viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons, the perfect regularity, order, 
and harmony of nature, we cannot but be filled with. 


— 
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wonder and admiration, at the conſummate wiſdom. 
and beneficence of the all-wiſe and gracious Crea- 
tor. His conſummate wiſdom. and goodneſs have 
made the various ſeaſons of the year, perfectly con- 
ſonant to the refined feelings of man, and peculiarly 
adapted them to the univerſal preſervation of nature. 
Dreary winter is paſt ; its ſevere cold is mitigated ; 
the returning zephyrs diſſolve the fleecy ſnow, unlock 
the trozen ſtreams, which overflow the extenſive mea- 
dows, and enrich the teeming earth. > | 
At length, the rapid ſtreams begin to glide gently 
within their banks; the ſpacious meadows ſoon re- 
ceive their uſual verdure, and the whole face of na- 1 
ture aſſumes a cheerful aſpect. By the refreſhing, 1 
ſhowers and vivifying power of the genial ſun, we 


behold the rapid and amazing progreſs of vegetation.. 
What is more pleaſing to che eye, or Fund 11 to the 
imagination, than the agreeable and delightſome re- 
turn of ſpring 2 The beaaties of nature at once expel 
the gloomy cares of dreary winter. The benign in- 
fluences of the ſan give a briſk circulation to the ahi. . 
mal fluids, and happily tend to promote the propaga- 
tion of animated nature. In the ſpring we behold: 
the buds putting forth their bloſſoms ; in ſummer 
we meet with the charming proſpect of enamelled. 
= 5 which promiſe a rich. profuſion of. autumnal: 
ruits. | : | 
- "Theſe delightful ſcenes afford to man a pleaſing 
anticipation of enjoying the bounties of providence,. 
cheer him in adverſity, and ſupport him under the 
various misfortunes incident to human life. In the 
{pring, when we behold plants and flowers peeping out 
of the ground, reviving, and flouriſhing at the ap-. 
proach of the vernal ſun—when we behold the ſeed,, 25 
which the laborious huſbandman caſts into the earth, 1 
ſtarting into life, and. riſing into beauty, from the re- I 
mainder of that which periſhed in the preceding au- 
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tumn, we are filled with the moſt pleaſing ſenſations 
of the univerſal reviveſcence of Nature. 


The warm and 8 ſun produces myriads 


of inſects, which have been lifeleſs through the hoary 


froſts of winter. The herds now go forth to graze. 


on the verdant plains. The innumerable flocks quit 
their folds, with their young, to feed on the diſtant 
mountains. 'The matin lark, with all the charming 
choir, whom kind Nature : wakes to cheerfulneſs and 
love, tune their melodious voices to hail . the. welcome 
returning ſpring. The buſy bee flies over the fields, 


and extracts the liquid ſweets from every flower. 


How pleaſing ! how wonderful! are the ſcenes pres 
ſented to our view! ? | 


The ſpring. of the year ſeems ſtrikingly emblemat- 


ical of that grand and univerſal reſurrection, which 


ſhallcommenſeatthe final confummation of all things; 
may its beauties therefore raiſe our affections to thoſe 
ſuperior regions. of bliſs, into which the truly virtu- 
ous ſhall then enter, and for ever enjoy an unfading 

and eternal ſpring. . . 5 


— 280 —— 2 0 0 — 
THE FOLLY OF AVA RICE. 
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Man wants but little, nor that little long, Dr. YOUNG. 


IT is generally found, that he who inherits the for- 
dane of a miſer, has the paſſions of a prodigat ; and 
if one man collects as a reſervoir, his ſucceſſor plays 


off as a fountain. By which means, what was be- 


fore hoarded up. carefully, now takes, unto inſelf 
wings, and flies away; and as a ſquanderer is pret- 
ty expeditious, in his expenſes, that haſte makes up 
for the loſt time, and brings the balance of public 


good. once Mor 1 upon the equilibrium. 


Not withſtanding 4 
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Notwithſtanding theſe obſervations, we muſt allow 
neither to the ſpendthrift nor miſer more merit than 
is their due. Out of much evil we may extract ſome 
good; as honey may be extracted from poiſons; and 
this is the light in which theſe perſons muſt be view- 
ed. Let us forbear to enroll them, on the liſt of 
fame, amongſt the more honourable or valuable or- 
ders of men. 8 | | 
The prince who ardently ſtudies the welfare, the 
Happineſs, and felicity of his people; the father 
Who trains his family to piety. and virtue; the man 
of ſcrence who thinks and writes for the improvement 
of the human heart, and embelliſiment of the hu- 
man underſtanding ; the merchant who increaſes our- 
wealth, and advances our pleaſure ; the artificer who- 
preſents us with an elegant and uſeful invention ; the. 
private gentlemen who diffuſes comfort through his 
netghbourhosd ; and the woman whoſe examples ex- 
tends the mfluence of goodneſs, whoſe integrity inſpires. 
confidence, and whoſe beauty animates to tenderneſs, 
are all reſpectable characters, and deſerve univerſal re- 
gard. ; * Me 


ON THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 


is education forms the youthful mind, 
For as the bough is bent the tree's inclin'd. 


IT has been the compariſon of a celebrated author, 
that as marble taken out of the quarry ſhows none of 
its inherent beauties, till it has undergone the labour 
of the poliffier; ſo education, when it works upon an 
ingenuous mind, brings out to view every latent 
perfection, which. without fach helps are never _ to 

. 2 


6 


make their appearance. And let me add to this ob- 
fervation, that if we take the trouble to look around 
us we ſhall find very few, to whom Nature has been 
ſuch a niggard of her gifts, that they are not 7 

of ſhining in one ſphere of ſcience-or another. Since 
then there is a certain bias towards knowledge, in 
almoſt every mind, which may be ſtrengthened and 
improved by proper care; I think parents  ſhonld con- 
ſider, in the neglect of ſo eſſential a point, they do not 
commit a private injury only, as thereby they ſtarve 
poſterity, and defraud our country, of thoſe perſons 


who, under better eee, might, n 
an eminent figure in the world. 


Indeed, that the difference to be e in the 
manners and abilities of men proceeds more from edu- 
cation, than from any imperfections or ady 
derived from their original formation, is a matter ſo 
long agreed on by philoſophers, that to advance any 
thing in favour of it in this place appears altogether 
unneceſſary. I cannot. help recollecting a ſtory, 
related by Plutarch, of Lycurgus, the Spartan law- 
2 W re coche the matter in «pot . 


ee two whelps of the ſame litter, and ordered 
them to be bred in a quite different manner; a while 
after he took an occafion, in an aſſembly of the peo- 
ple, to diſcourſe of what great advantage the cuſtom- 
ary practice of wholeſome inſtructions and precepts 
was to the attainment of virtue; in the cloſe of this 
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3 harrangue, he told'them, he would make an appeal 


to their ſenſes, and let them ſee a demonſtration of 
bake by example. Upon this, the two whelps 
were ordered to be brought into the hall, and there 
was ſet down to them a diſh of fragments, anda live 
Hare. One of the dogs (as he had been bred) flies 
upon the hare, and the ou as wo gdh runs to the 
e | | 0 | 


* 
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. While the people were pong to find out the mor 
al of this odd proceeding; This,“ ſays Lycurgus, 
« is purſuant to what I before told you; for, ſee, 
theſe whelps do as they were bred, and though they 
were both of the ſame litter, yet the diverſity of 
breeding hath made the one a good hound, and 
the other a cur, good for nothing, but to lick pots or 
diſhes.” | . | 

Let me add to this obſervation; and example, that 
youth is the proper and only: ſeaſon for education; 
for if it be neglected then, it will be in vain to think 
of remedying the overſight in more advanced years“; 
it will be too late to think of ſowing it, when maturi- 
ty has rendered the mind ſtubborn and inflexible ; and 
when, inſtead of receiving the ſeeds, it ſhould be bring- 

ing forth the fruits of. inſtruction. . 15 

But there is one point in the article of education, 

which is more eſſential than any of the reſt; I mean 

the great care that ought to be taken to form youth 
to the principles of — Vice, if we may be- 
lieve the general complaint, grows ſo malignant now. 

a- days, that it is almoſt impoſſible to keep young peo- 

ple from the ſpreading contagion, if we venture them 

abroad, and truſt to chance or inclination, for the 
choice of their company: it is therefore the. reward 

of virtue}, and a perfect ſenſe of their duty to God r, 

which are the great and valuable things to be taught 

them. All other conſiderations and accompliſhments - 
ſhould give way to theſe; theſe are the ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial good we ſhould labour to implant and faſten 
in their tender minds, neither ſhould we ceaſe our en- 

| deavours 


— 


* 
® Youth is the time to learn from, and age to teach by, 
Precept and example. : . 
2 Virtus is its on reward. 


| + The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wiſdom... 
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deavours ſo to do till they have attained a true reliſk 
of them, and placed their ſtrength, their glory, and 
their pleaſure in them. e G2 $4 


Knowledge of the world is certainly of great im- 


portance to young people, and methods ſhould be ta- 


ken to give them an inſight into the manners of man- 


kind; leſt, when they come to play their ſeveral parts 

amongſt them, they ſhould be at a loſs how to act, and 
make a thouſand blunders, which experience alone 
can put a top to. But here I ſhall be told, that e. 


Ferience ſhould be — 5 inſtructor, it being impoſ- 
perfect 


ſible to acquire a knowledge of the world by 
any other means than by a diffuſive commerce with 
mankind. 1 8 

Ihe obſervation is certainly gu 3 however, though 
precept cannot in this cafe abſolutely ſapply the place 


of example , it may be a very uſeful and requiſite pre- 


parati ve: as ſtudying the map of a country, is of great 


*Eſtance to us when we come to make a journey 


1 3 
— REFLECTIONS: 
| | on THE 
VALUE OF TIME. 


Time waſted is exiſtence, us'd is % D, Voune. 


THERE is nothing in this life which we ought 'to- 


ſet a greater value upon than time, and it becomes 


every one ſo to uſe, as to improve it. Many are de- 
ſirous of putting off repentance to a future time, yet. 
if they would but recollect how fleet the minutes are, 
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they never would be ſo eager to defer it even anothe- 
er day; for ſo uncertain is the life of man, that he, 
who is to-day in perfect health, may, to-morrow, 
be oppreſſed with ſickneſs, and ina few days, be con- 
veyed to the ſilent grave. 

Every young man ſhould appropriate a portion of 
the day to his ftudies, and, at the ſame time, diveſt 
himſelf of every thought which is liable to diſtract 
his attention: for unleſs we do in our youth make a 
proper uſe of that time which we ought to dedicate 
to the improvement of our minds, we ſhall find, when 
we go out into the world, that we have laboured un- 
der ſad defects and diſadv antages. But if we are de- 
ſirous to imitate the excellent examples which New- 
ton, Homer, Demoſthenes, and other great men -af- 
ford us, we muſt apply ourſelves to our ſtudies with 
a fixt attention, fince it is- that alone which . will en- 
able us to arrive at the ſummit of knowled 

Had either of theſe been diſtracted with. trifling 
thoughts, the rays of genius thus diverging * — 
their proper focus, had loſt their efficacy, and pro- 
cured little or no fame to names now ſo celebrated. 
The ſtories of Melancthon and Titus Veſpaſian, afford 
ſtriking lectures on the value of time, the one of 
which was, that whenever he made an appointment, 
he expected not only the hour, but the inutes to be 
fixed, that the day might not run out in the idleneſs 
of ſuſpence. The other was, if at any time a day 
had elapſed, in which he had done no good, he would. 
exchim, . My friends, I have loſt a day.” 2 | 

As time, like money, may be loſt by unſeaſonable 
profuſion, it is the duty of every one. to endeavour 
to imitate the example of theſe great men, that we 
all may properly eſteem its value, and lament the 
loſs of it, as a miſer would that of his riches. The 
ſtage of life might be made a perpetual fountain of 
* * uſeful entertainments, were we to re- 


gulate 
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-gulate it by a proper diſtribution of our time. There 
is nothing which unbends the mind more agreeablyx 
than the converſation of a well-choſen friend. It 

eaſes and unloads it, clears and improves the under- 
ſtanding, produces in us uſeful thoughts and knowl- 
edge ; and, in a word, finds employment for moſt of 
the vacant hours of life. TON 
A'gentleman that has a taſte for mafic, drawing, 
or painting, acts wiſely if he allots a portion of his 
time to one of thoſe: pleaſing arts. The cultivation. 
of plants and flowers, an agreeable amuſement in 

a country life; may alſo be found uſeful, to thoſe who 
are poſſeſſed of that taſte. But of all the rational 
amuſements of life, there is none more proper to fill 
up its vacant ſpaces, than reading ſome uſeſul and 
entertaining authors“. Since, then, time cannot be 
recalled, it becomes every one to be ſolicitous for 
the improvement of every part of it; and let us not 
hoard up a hilling with care, whilſt that which is 
above the price of the greateſt eſtate paſſes by unno- 
ticed, and conſequently unimproved. 1 ob 

There is a remarkable inſtance of parſimony of 
time in one of Pliny's Letters, where he gives an ac- 
count of the various methods he uſed to fill up every 
vacancy : after ſeveral employments which he enu- 
merates, ſometimes, ſays he, L hunt; but even then 

I carry with me a pocket- book, that whilſt, my ſer- 
voants are buſied in diſpoſing of the nets, I may be 


employed in ſomething that may be uſeful to me in 


my ſtudies; and that if I miſs of my game, I may 
at leaſt bring home ſome of my own thoughts with 
me, and not have tie mortification of having caught 
nothing all day. | „ UT | 

* A friend, a book, the ſtealing hours fecure, 

And mark them down for 12 7 


WY Ore THE 
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[| THE LAST DYING WORDS OF 
=. AN OFFICER IN THE ARMY. 


Courage ir in Death, 


| ALL-bountiful Heaven! to whoſe protecting arm 
I owe my life in the imminent dangers of battle; 
Tl and to whom I am indebted. for the numerous bleſ- 
| ſings of it, amidſt the menaces of avowed enemies, 
F and the ſecret ſappings of perfidious friends. —Thine 
: doo are the domeſtic joys which I have . participated 
with the beft of wives, now, alas no more. Juſt 
Heaven, why am I now, torn from the two dear pled- 
| ges of our mutual loves,” my beloved daughters, : at 
the very moment too, when I ſeemed to poſſeſs the 
means.of providing for them, in a manner adequate- 
| to a parent's fondeſt wiſhes ? 
1 The ways of Heaven are often myſterious, but 
are always juſt and righteous ; no doubts of its good - 
neſs can poſſibly cloud my departin moments.—Oh, 
| ſave my children from all the evils to which i 
cence, beauty, and virtue, eſpecially if they wear a 
| female form, are expoſed—To my country too I in- 
'Y truſt my beloved girls: for I have ferved my coun- 
| when it needed my help. But, oh ! my chil 
dren ! had I not the firmeſt aſſurance, that Heaven, 
and all good men, would be your friends, I ſhould 
| Feel pangs worſe than the 2 of death which 
now come faſt upon me, to leave you thus unpro- 
tected and unprovided, to conflict with a wicked and 
ſeducing world. 
But the greateſt of Beings is the beſt of beings, 
and however ſevere the ſufferings of the good and 
virtuous may be, aſſure yourſelves of this, that a ſtea- 
dy adherence in the path of virtuous rectitude will 
meet an ample reward.— 
Though I have frequently met geath | in the field, 
he i is too ſtrong for me now, Oh—oh—oh—” 
REFLECTIONS 


rr 
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REFLECTIONS ON REPENTANCE 

. EL "I INI" > | 
vs or DEATH. 

1 &; Better ne thin ever. | 

| WHOEVER is advancing toward the end of life, 

and throws his thoughts back to what he has ſeen, if 


net experienced, in his progreſs through it, will be con- 


vinced he leaves more evil than good behind him ; 
and that even the good belonging to this life is ſo mix- 
ed with evil, arte it might beguile the t 
choice, it will hardly raiſe a with for the repetition of 
it. When we reflect on our helpleſs painful ſtate of 
infancy—the dangers and vices of our youth —the 
cares and anxieties of manhood—and the calamities 


: 


of old age ho can, conſiſtently, lament, that he 


3s finiſning a courſe, which, was it in his power, he 
Feels no inclination to repeat? * 55 5 
Collect and weigh the enjoyments and the ſuffer- 
ings of life againſt each other, and ere the balance 
turns, recollect the very ſhort ſpace of time in which 
they are all tranſacted - how ſhort and unremember- 
ed is our infancy—how youth has flipped by us whilſt 
we were laughing how manhood's ads engages 


our attention, till old age ſerpriſes us unawares + : 


— hen {hift the experiment, and weigh this ſpeck 
of time againſt eternity an eternity which God hath. 
promiſed, and which it is in our own power, aſſiſted 
by divine grace, to make an happy one. _ 

Were there nothing beyond the grave—yet, after 
three or four ſcore years fatigue in life, we might be 
well contented to lie down and reſt; but when 
Chriſt has made the grave the gate of heaven, there 
is no part of our progreſs, in Which reaſon and reli. 
gion would wo encourage us to exchange * life 


. 
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for a better—did not earthly appetite make us reliſh 
this, and a ſinful conſcience make us afraid of ex- 
changing it for a worſe. - - -.., . -.. - 

The certainty of death is a reaſon why we ſhould 
prepare ourſelves to meet it. The trueſt wiſdom 
conſiſts in making proviſion for futurity, and the 
capacity of doing this, is what principally diſtinguiſhes 
man from the inferior parts of the creation. 
Death does not put a period to our life; but, as it 
ſhuts this ſtate upon us, ſo it opens another, into 
which we muſt make our entrance“. This heigh- 
tens the leſſon of making preparation for ſuch a 
change. Was death to put a period to our being, in- 
tereſt might direct us to make the moſt of this life; 
but, as it is not merely the concluſion of this Rate, 
but the beginning of another, the ſame intereſt will 
direct us not to confine our reflections within a limit 
fo much narrower than our being, but to make pro- 
viſion for a ſtate to which we are aſſured we ſhall be 
called. . Fe n 
To be loſt in duſt; and for ever Thut up in the 
chambers of the grave, had been a heavy reflection 
to that active principle within us, which by all its 
operations ſhows the divinity of its origmal, and that 
it is not ſo much a part, as a priſoner of the body. 
But when we conſider, that death ere long ſhall fet 
it at liberty, and that as ſoon as it has broke from 
its priſon, it ſhall wing its way to thoſe happy re- 
gions for which it was intended this makes us bear 
our preſent ſtate with patience, and expect the laſt 
moments of this life, as the firſt moments of our 


Fappineſs. — if SI 

Ihe conditions on which we are to recover the 

Happineſs of the next ſtate, are ſuch as may make 
1 1 | every 
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every real Chriſtian eaſy in his expectations of it. 

They are not conditions of an abſolute unblemi/hed 
obedience, but an obedience where true repentance 

has covered the ſtains which careleſs folly may have 

made. Let us but ſearch our hearts with impartial- 
ity the beſt among us will find repentance neceſſary, 
and who can ſay the worſt will find it uſeleſs ? Chriſt 
has declared the purpoſe of his mercy, to accept re- 
pentant ſinners ;-nor can we preſume to ſet bounds 
to that mercy,. and ſay, © hitherto it ſhall go, and 


no farther. ? | 


That men may be hardened Ty fn beyond the POW- 7 


er of repenting, is but too true: but that there is 


a time, on this fide the grave, when ſincere repen- 


tance ſhall find no mercy is more than we have a 
right to ſay. The repentance of any ſinner, Chriſt 
ſees, and Chriſt will judge; and if he ſees it attended 
with that fincerity which he has required, it is al- 


lowable to hope he will accept it. There are many 
inſtances of repentance where God only knows whes 
ther it be /frcere ; in ſuch inſtances, we cannot pro- 


nounce poſitively that it will take place becauſe we 


cannot know whether it be ſincere ; but for the very 


ſame reaſon we ought not to pronounce that it will 
have no effect. Take an unhappy ſinner upon his 
death-bed, with all the outward expreſſions of repen- 
tance about him—what ſhall we ſay? Shall we tell 
him his repentance will be of no ſervice to him, and 


ſo add to his anguiſh, as well as diſcourage him from 
performing a neceliary duty? No; leave this to God, 


who ſearches: the heart of man, and may often ſee 


the ſincerity of repentance when ave cannot; and 


where there is ſincerity there will be mercy. - 
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CONTENTMENT IN” PROSPERTTY:. 


AN; ESSAY... 
; ' BARS > | . 
O be content where heaven can give no more. 
Nicut. THOCH TS. 


— k «—«:ę(74᷑ 


THERE are very few queſtions which have more 


puzzled philoſophers, than one in particular relating 


to the regimen of ourſelves in proſperity and adver- 


fity. 'The conteſt, was. never. finally determined, 
whether it was the greater. bravery to moderate 


ourſelves in plenty, or to bear up with conſtancy un- 


der the preſſures of want.. The diſpute, I think, is. 


not very material; but the neceſſity of contentment 
appears manifeſtly from both ſides, in order to en- 
joy any felicity in either condition. | 


Mourmuring and complaint generally proceed from 


the difference of men's ſituations in life. The fordid 


are apprehenſive they ſhall never have enough ; and. 


the profuſe want more to animate their extravagance. 
They who have but ſmall fortunes cannot relifh the 
ſcantineſs of moderation; grandeur and gaiety do 


not always ſit eaſy on the wealthy; and the neceffi- 
tous are dillatisfied that they are expoſed to the ſe- 


* 


verity of indigence. 
A ftrange variety of paſſions thus daily diſtract. 


the human mind, and for want of knowing how eto 


be eaſy, too many make themſelves. miſerable. But 


all theſe repinings are in reality criminal: man is 
properly his own tormentor; le diſquiets himfelt 


in vain, and by neglecting the obſervation of one 
eaſy virtue, he never taſtes the fruit of genuine con- 


tentment. To regulate our deſires, and limit our 
pleaſures, is what I mean by contentment in a plen- 


tiful 
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ful condition a ſtate which requires great circum- 
Ipection to keep the paſſions from running into exceſs! 

Proſperity is a tryin and dangerous ftate, in which, 
as we exerciſe our judgment, we {hall diſplay either 
the greateſt folly, or the molt exemplary wiſdom. 
Good fortune is apt to delude us with its fmiles, and 
ſtrangle us in its embraces.. Tt unbends the mind, 
and flackens the-powers of it; and, by a fraudulent 
gratification of ſenſe, it inſenſibly Reals away the uſe 
of our reaſon. Many have ſtood inflexible under the 
ſhock of poverty, who have afterwards TR a facri- 
fice to a plentiful fortune. 

Temptations to à fatal ſecurity are too preva- | 
lent, when the mind is lulled into careleſsneſs 
and neglect. We apprehend no difficulty, becauſe 
we feel none; and we promiſe ourſelves ſafety, - 
becauſe a. treacherous confidence blinds us to our 
danger. 

But when fortune ſmiles, let us ; rouſe up our 
circumſpection. Our paſſions then require a 
tight rein, left our actions ſfiould hurry 1 us into in- 
ſolence and preſumption.” Confidence in our poſſef- 
ſions is too apt to obliterate the remembrance ' of 
duty, and too great an opinion of our own merit, 
 fometimes creates a eee of our dependance 
on God. 

The deſires, it is plain, dave a tendency to violence; 
and an eaſy affluence, inſtead of ſatisfying, puſhes: 
them on to further gratifications. When the heart 
is thus enlarged, 4 he ſpirits too volatile, we are 
naturally inclined to embark in new. undertakings: 
we are inſenſible of any difficulties which ſhould ſtop 
us in our career, and, for want of proper reſtraint, our 
deſires hurry us into extravagance, which ſeldom ends 
in any thing but ruin. . 

Thus fallen from the ſammit of — we 
ſhall become the objects of korn and contempt. . 

G2. Whit” 
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Whilſt our fields ſtood thick with corn, and our gar- 
ners abounded with all manners of ſtores, the ſyco- 
phants were ready to attend our tables, din our ears 
with. compliment, and try to perſuade us that we 
were more than men: but no ſooner is the ſcene 
changed, and a ſad alteration appears in our circum- 
ſtances, than theſe infamous animals all vaniſh, and 
(like vermin which fly from a tottering houſe) for- 
ſake and abandon us in our misfortunes. DEL: 
The virtue of contentment, in the midft of proſ- 
perity, ſeems in this point very neceſſary, as it tends. 
to preſerve a good. fortune in hand, and to prevent. 
a ſhame which muſt be grating on the loſs. of it. A. 
ſtrict vigilance would ke2p paſſion within due. bounds. . 


Our fall from an elevated tation might be preven- 


ted by an evenneſs of temper, and. a proper circum- 
ſpection; but for want of it our misfortune will be 
reflected on with remorſe, and the invidious will re- 
joice, and perſecute us with ſeverity. In ſhort, let 
us embrace contentment, as a moſt amiable virtue, 
and reſtrain our paſſions, as moſt conducive to our 


temporal as well as eternal welfare. Then we ſhall: 


reliſh our enjoy ments. without ſurfeiting, and have a 
true taſte of the delights of life, without neglecting 
the duties of chriſtianity. Ws: | | 
5 | 3 AED bone ; 


THE REFORMED RAKE®.. 
A STORY FOUNDED ON FACTS.. 16 


LORD AIMWELL was born with a great ſhare 
of good ſenſe, which he improved by an applica- 
tion to ſtudy; and being poſſeſſed of a very happy 

pros ————. : . coats. 
That a reformed rake may make a good bufhband, the. 
following ſtory proves beyond denial ; but ladies ſhould net 
ealily be perſuaded to make trial of it, as it doubtleſs is very 
hazardous. | 
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eonftitution and an agreeable perſon, he was likely 

to make a very capital figure in the world. After he 
had been ſome time at the univerſity, his father ſent 
him with a private tutor to make the tour of Europe, 


in order to enlarge his ideas, and ſurmount thoſe pre- 


judices which we are too apt to entertain a 

oreigners. His tutor was a young clergyman of a. 
lively imagination and ſtrong paſſions; but who had 
hypocriſy ſuffieient to prevent his finde and rela- 


tions diſcovering his foibles. But when he was no 
x A compaſs of their obſervation, he 


longer within 
ing a looſe to all his S ; and finding in 
Bis pupil a diſpoſition not diſſimilar to his on, I. 
were ſworn friends, and conſtant companions. 

At Paris they made acquaintanee with the moſt 
celebrated Fllen de joye, and opera-girls ;: aſſiſted at 
every ſpectacle where mirth and: keltivity reigned, 
and pailed a winter in one conſtant courſe of liber- 
tiniſm and diſſipation. Lord Aimwell was detected. 


with the miſtreſs of à captain of dragoons, Who eal- 
led him to account, when the French officer was run 
through the word arm. Upon this occafion, his Lord- 
ſhip's tutor was his ſecoad, who behaved with as. 
much gallantry as if he had been bred to the ſword. . 
Hence they departed for Italy, and were at Venice 


during the carnival. 


Here they entered into all the foarlt of Teakan ler- 
ury and refinement; every attainable flower in the 
garden of love was culled and enjoyed, till at length 


a more than charming b-uguet ingroſſed all his Lord- 
{hip's attention. He had juit framed a connexien 


with Signora Calemetti, when he received the news 


of the death of his father; and his affairs calling him 


mmediately home, this lady Reese to * 


dim in his journey. 
Upon his Lordthip's arrival in Er 1 ap 
7 his late tutor his chaplain, regu ned ll ke 
7 
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family buſineſs very ſpeedily,. and confined all his: 


fondeſt wiſhes to Signora Calemetti. Her reign was, 


however, but of a ſhort date; another. miſtreſs and 
another ſucceeded-; and finding herſelf ſlighted, ſhe 
quitted his houſe, and took refuge under the wing of 


a certain rich Welch Baronet. 


His Lordſhip purſued this courfe of licentiouL 
neſs for upwards of two years, during which time he 
was hurried from reflection, and immerſed in de- 
bauchery ;. till at laſt he met, in a private party, the 


beautiful, the amiable, the accompliſhed Miſs L-—-—s. 


Struck. with her uncommon. charms,. he found the 


force of her perfections all at. once aſſail him; de- 


prived of the power of utterance, he could not "ey 


hint to her W he felt —he left the company, and 


baving returned home, acquainted his Chaplain with 
his ſituation. 


The Prieſt endeavoured at firft to rally his paſſion; * 


but finding it too deeply rooted to be diverte d by 
pleaſantry, he undertook to be his Lordſhip's advocate. 


He accordingly found means to obtain an audience 


of the lady, when he intimated to her the. ſtate of his 
Lordſhip's mind, the violence of his paſſion for her, 
and his ſtrong deſire of preſenting her with his hand. 
To this ſhe replied with great ſerenity: of temper, 


« T am not a ſtranger to Lord Aimwell's merit, nor 
am I inſenſible of the honour he propoſes me; but 


I am too well acquainted with his Lordſhip's irreg-- 
ularities to promiſe. myſelf the ſmalleſt. ſhare of hap- 
pineſs from ſuch an union.” All remonſtrance. was 
vain, ſhe ſtill pris in theſe. ſentiments. 


When his Lordſhip was informed. of her anſwer, 
he was almoſt diſtracted, and would probably have 

committed ſome violence.upon his perſon, had he not 
been carefully watched. He now ſaw his paſt errors 


in Weir ranges e his follies, all his vices, 


| crowded 


CI 
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erowded upon his remembrance, and made him al- 
moſt diftracted. $17 208 & þ 1 3 
After recovering himſelf from the violent agitation 
his ſpirits had been thrown into, he reſolved never 
to recur to his former abandoned courſes x and if 
by his penitence andthe ſincerity of his reformation, 
he could not obtain her heart, at leaſt to ſacrifice his 


entirely to her. He frequented every public and pri- 


- — * 


vate place, where he judged there was a poſſibility of 


meeting with. Miſs. I.;: and from ſome hints 
the accidentally. dropt, he found. he was not abſolutely 
indifferent to her. | 

After ſome months conſtant attendance upon her, 
he reſolved on a ſtratagem to extort from her the 


acknowledgement of a mutual paſſion. He had. 


kept houſe for ſome days, and it was. given ont he 


was very ill. His Lordflup's: friend, who commu-. 
nicated this intelligence to Miſs Is, could per- 


ceive 4 very viſible alteration in her countenance 
upon receiving the information which convinced his 
Lordſhip of the probability of his ſcheme; This 
gentleman was at a party of quadrille, where this lady 


affited, when:news was brought that his Lordſhip 


was given over, and that he intreated à viſit from her 


in his lat moments. At this intelligence Miſs. 


L-—$ fainted, When ſhe recovered, the gentle- 
man informed her there was but one way to {ave his 


Lordſtup's life, as ſhe was his diforder, and ſhe might 


be his cure. She conſented. to wait upon his Lord- 


ſhip with the "Folge xo) when her ſorrow was ſo- 


explicit, and her paſſion ſo amply avowed, that his 
Lordſhip ſoon recovered, and their nuptials were cele- 
brated in a few days _ ** 
He has ſince confeſſed the artifice he played upon 
her, as his diſorder was totally imaginary. She has 
fargiven him, and acknowledged ihe even approved. 


ef. his. plan, as it was the only means by which ſhe. 
ge could. 
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could have been tempted to have diſcovered her re- 
gard for him; and had it not taken place, ſhe ſnould 
ve been deprived of the beſt of. huſbands, and the 


moſt. amiable of men. we 


A WELL KNOWN EPITAPHE 


ILLUSTRATED AND IMPROVED. 


Remember man; now paſſing by, . 
As thou art now, ſo once was 1 ; 
As I am now, ſo muſt thou be, 
Prepare therefore to follow me. 


WHOEVER this lover of ſimplicity and truth 
was, he certainly ſtole the idea from the Latin mot- 
%% al i 5 2 TOES 
. . Reft happy ſhade, who in thy pilgrimage through, 

this vale of fin and ſorrow, compiled this ſhort but 

pithy leſſon for wandering travellers yet to come; 
who haſt thus kindly left a memento for future ages 
in words plain and fimple, yet ſtrong and nervous; 
on a ſubject daily ſeen, but hourly forgot: while 
by thy direction every grinning ſcalp thus beſpcaks 
the buſy paſſenger, „ 3 


« As I am nom, ſo muſt thi 


2 Foy of 2 
$ 7 N * 
"5 EY) 


Let us now proceed to conſider the above epi- 
taph, together with the motto, in ſuch a manner, as 
may conduce to general profit; notwithſtanding the 
frailty of the human heart, or the folly of the author's 
* | . "ts 
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* 


of Sum, ha N 


Remember man, now paſſing b 


As thou art now, To once was J. 


* 


Here coals in the E,; ; and the motto a ht 
3 both join in this important queſtion, What 
art thou? Art thou the child of health, a lover of 
mirth, and the favorite of fun? 8o once was I. 
Does the glance of love, the fluſh of fury, or the 


ſerene look of complaifance, ſparkle 1 m thine eyes ? £ 


So once they did in mine. 

Active appear thy limbs, ſtron, feems thy con- 
ſtitution; ſo once ſeemed mine. Art thou the child 
of calamity ? ? Do ene thwart thy beſt 
deſigns? does affliction mar thy comfort, or loſſes 
unexpected ſpoil thy hopes ? Juſt fo it was with me, 
till death releaſed my weary ſoul; and bowed my 
head in duſt. Thus ſpeaks that faithful monitor —4 


dend mam full. wa SW "If 3 


4. Walt the greatteacher Death, * "N: 1GuT 7 THOUGHTS, | 


REFLECTIONS | ü 
ON 


THE E DARLING PASSIONS 


or | e 


| MANKIND! IN GENERAL. 


Follies, if uncontroll'd, of ev 'Ty kind, | 35 
Grow into paſſion, and fubdue the mind; n 
With ſenle and reaſon hold ſuperior rife, - | 

And hae un nature, nn «nl life. Moon E. 


1 RR 
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As every man was intended to form ſome link in 
the great chain of ſocial life, where order and con- 
venience are ſupported by variety, hence are they by 
nature endowed not only with different tallents and ca- 
Pacities, but with as different tempers and inclina- 
tions. And it is as theſe are duly regulated by rea- 
Jon, prudence, juſtice, and virtue, or left to run the 
wild career of uncontrolled paſſion, that we behold 
the good man or the bad. Hence, although we 
ought to cultivate our particular talents and inclina- 
tions, as it is only in this our natural ſphere that we 
can figure with eclat, yet we ſhould be particularly 
careful not to ſuffer them to lead us into exceſs; for 
what in moderation is innocent, or even a virtue, may 
in its extreme, become a vice. Thus the painful and 
induſtrious man of buſineſs ſhould take care he be- 
comes not a miſer, or diſhoneſtly.cunning ; the lively 
and generous, that they become not rakes and ſpend- 
thrifts; and the armorous, that they fink not into 
lewdneſs-and debauchery. ©» _ | 15 
Every one is ready to condemn thoſe vices of 
which he thinks himſelf free, but would fain excuſe 
thoſe of which he knows he has his ſhare. We are 
all like the honeſt pariſh clerk, who gave his hearty 
amen to all the anathemas of the Commination, 
until the parſon pronounced“ Curſed is he who lieth 
with his neighbour's wife ; to which, for certain pri- 
vate reaſons, being unwilling to give his aſſent, he 
deliberately and prudently rejoined, '*-Nay—a—a 
— then.” | | | S | 
We are but too apt to give mdulgence to thoſe - 
paſſions which are our favourites, and think it ſome 
amends to keep free from thoſe vices, to which we 
have no inclination. We would fain believe that the 
gratifying one folly cannot condemn, and yet, per- 
Haps, in this lies our whole trial. If, by the kind- 
neſs of Heaven, I have an honeſt means of * 
. 1e 
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the neceſſaries of life, and ſo much ſound common 
ſenſe, as to value riches only as they are really uſeful, 
what merit is it in me that I do not covet or ſteal ? 
And, if my temper be not iraſcible, and no man has 
maliciouſly injured me, what ſhould make me hate 
or injure another ? But if I have ſome darling appe- 
tite to gratify, and to pleaſe it ſacrifice every conſi- 
deration of . prudence, juſtice, and religion, am I not 
(fo far as it has pleaſed Heaven to try me) a fooliſh, 
immoral, and impious man? 
By keeping our paſſions. under due control, they 
become every day leſs troubleſome : but, by indul- 
gence, they as daily gather ſtrength, and if they be 
allowed their full length of rein, they will ſoon lead 
us into ſuch exceſſes, they will ſo warp our reaſon 
as to make us at laſt unfeeling, and render us guilty 
of ſuch actions, as, in our more innocent ſtate, we 
would have ſhuddered at the very thoughts of. We 
become not only hardened in our firſt kind of ſin, but 
one vice is often introductory of others; and we are 
led, nay almoſt compelled, to commit ſuch crimes as 
are moſt repugnant to our natural diſpoſitions, and 
diſtreſſing to the feelings of our-own hearts. 
Thus are the generous and kind, by running into 
_ extravagances, and ſo involving themſelves in difficul- 
ties and diſtreſs, forced to become mean, fawning, 
deceitful, and unjuſt ; and into what ſhocking ſcenes 
of lewdneſs or cruelty, has not drunkenneſs led the 
naturally virtuous and good-natured man? 
Virtue is of herſelf ſo lovely, and vice ſo naturally 
loathſome, to the human heart, that no man me- 
thinks could endure the conſciouſnefs of wanting the 
one, and ſhame of being flave to the other, did we 
not deceive ourſelves by giving falſe names to things. 
Thus extravagance is called contempt of avarice, 
and avarice diſlike to luxury and waſte. Lewdneſs 
is called gallantry, _ drunkenneſs good fellowſhip ; 


or 
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or elſe we draw a veil over our own deformity of 
manners, by making - partial - compariſons betwixt 
ourſelves and others, as thinking it a kind of negative 
virtue, that we are not quite ſo bad as they. 

Another way people comfort themſelves under a 
conſciouſneſs of their preſent iniquity is, by their 
hopes of future amendment; but that vice which we 
will not or cannot eonquer to-day, will! be yet worſe 
to ſubdue to-morrow. Paſſion, by being indulged, 
continually gathers ſtrength, while our power of re- 
ſiſtance muſt naturally grow weaker. It is one great 

Proof of the immortality of the human ſoul, that our 

paſſions and deſires decay not always with our bodily 
powers to gratify them. How will the ſpirits of de- 
crepid age revive, when talking of what was the dar- 
ling pride or pleaſures of youth ! How will the drunk- 
ard repine for liquors, now become taſteleſs in his 
mouth; and the laſcivious man 8 N 

„Still to his miſtreſs hie with feeble knees!“ 

It is this conſideration which has induced ſome, 
with great reaſon, to believe, that it will be in ex- 
tremity of theſe never - to- be- gratified, theſe ever-· long · 

ing deſires, that the future puniſhment of the wick- 
ed is to conſiſt: this, with the conſcious dread of an 

offended God, a mind robbed of every hope, of every 
virtue, and tortured with malicious envy, rage, and 
deſpair, will be indeed a worm which never never dies. 


; ' THE | 
BENEFITS OF .INDUSTRY RE 


An idle man is the Devii's play fellow. 2 


TT is the duty of every man to - purſue ſome em- 


ployment which may be beneficial to himſelf and his 


Family, or to the community of which he is NN 
| 1 2 er. 
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der. Indeed the bulk of mankind are compelled to 
this from neceſſity; for there are comparatively few 
whoſe circumſtances are independent. But even thoſe 
who are in the moſt elevated ſituations, ought to 
employ themſelves in ſervices to their friends, their- 
dependants, and their country. The rich cannot be 
ſupported without the labours of the poor, and it is 


unreaſonable that they ſhould derive ſuch conſidera- 


42 


ble advantages from the induſtry of others, without 
ſome efforts to promote the happineſs of thoſe, by 
whoſe labour they are benefited. 2 

On theſe principles, .and-from.a- conviction that « 
idleneſs was injurious to the conſtitutions and morals - 
of men, and very unjuft and miſchievous to ſociety, 
the ancient Greeks and Romans: appointed magil- 
trates to ſee that no perſon ſpent their time in-floth; 


and ſeverely puniſhed: thoſe that thus offended. It 


was the general cuſtom of the Jews to bring up their 


children to manual labour, how plentiful ſoever 
their circumſtances were, or how polite ſoever their 


education was deſigned to be. On this account we 
find the Apoſtle Paul, who had a learned education, 
under the greateſt of their rabbies, working as a tent-- 
maker. The ſame cuſtom is continued in other na- 


tions to this day. 


A diligent application to ſome uſeful employment is 
x great preſervative againſt vice, and a guard àgainſt 
temptations of various kinds. It is hardly peflible, 


that any man ſhould continue abſolutely unemploy-- 


ed for a long time; and he that is not doing what 
he ought, will be doing what he ought not. An 
honeit diligence ſubdues thoſe ſenſual diſpoſitions - 
which are cheriſhed by floth and indolence. | 

But diligence has not only a tendency to prevent 
evil, but is naturally productive of the greateſt advan- 


tages“. Many things, which at firſt ſight appear 
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*The hand. of the diligent makeih rich. PRO. x. 4. 
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beyond our reach, are ſurmountable by perſevering. 
labour and induſtry. What cannot be done by one 
ſtroke is effected by many; and · application and perſe- 
verance have often ſucceeded, even where all other 
means have failed; by repeated efforts we may com- 
paſs in the end, What in Ang. beginning we were rea- 
dy to deſpair o. 


ON CONJUGAL LOVE: 


A FRAGMENT. 


M wedlock the looſer paſſions of youth are con- 
ſolidated into a ſettled affection; for the lawful object 


af love unites every care in itſelf ; and makes even 


_ thoſe thoughts that were painful before, become de- 
lightful. When two minds are thus engaged by the 
ties of reciprocal - eſteem, each alternately receives 
and communicates a tranſport that is inconceivable. 
to all, but thoſe that are in this ſituation ; from hence 
ariſes that heart-ennobling ſolicitude for one another's . 
welfare, that tender ſympathy that alleviates affliction, | 
and that participated pleaſure that heightens proſper- 
ity and joy itſelf. L 
This is a full completion ef the bleſſings. of human 
ity; for if reaſon and ſociety are the characteriſtics 
Thich diftinguith us from other animals; an excel- 

lence in theſe two great privileges of man, which 
centres in wedlock, muſt raiſe us in. happineſs above 
the reſt of our ſpecies. 

It is here that the nobleſt ok of which the 
human ſoul is ſuſceptible join together, virtuous love 
and friendſhip ; the one ſupplying it with a conſtant - 
\ rapture, and the other een it by the rules of 
| reaſon. . e 


© EVENING. 
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5 f AN ELEGY-- : 
THE parting fun reflects its ewning ray, 
And giant ſhadows variegate the ground; 
The wanton: kids forſake their harmleſs play, 

And ſolemn ſilence reigns the vale around. 
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Now fancy leads her airy-plumed train, 
Through mazy walks by gently-purling rills, 
"Now Philomela {ſwells her mournfal ſtrain, 


And all the grove with ſofteſt muſie fills. 


Here, moſs- grown grots and bubbling ſtreams are ſeen, 
And gloomy groves in ſtately columns riſe; 

Here fruitful meads enamell'd all with green, 

There awful mountains ſeem to prop the ſkies. - 


Now Cynthia gilds the dew-befpangled grove, * 
And cafts profuſely round her maiden light; 
Led by the muſe, thro? filent paths Pl rove, 

And pleaſe my fancy with the varied ſight. 


Behold that rock that rears its head ſo high, 

in In rude magnificence o'crlooks the flood ; 
See on its top he mangled ruins he, | 
Where once a caſtle's ſtately turrets Rood. 


The creeping vy ſhades each tottering tower, 
And claſps the ruins with a fond embrace; 
The ſcreech-owls claim their melancholy bower, 
And boding ravens hover round the place. 


How vain the pageantry of worldly things ! 

And what is grandeur, but an empty name? 
Short- liv'd the glory of the greateſt kings, 
Though ſlaughter d nations raiſe their ill- got fame. 
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Where is, alas! the pride of Perſia flown? _ 
The Pomp of Rome, with all her empire's o' er, 
And &en where Ilium ſtood, is ſcarcely known, 
And haughty Se now exults no more! 


Thus, ſince Ambition yields Ver certain Gene, 
By Reaſon prompted, ſure, unerring guide; | 
Let Virtue bleſs thy viſionary ate, | 
Whoſe glory Time nor Envy ne'er can hide. EY | 


— — — — 


V 


AN ere 


6— To 
— - — 
— 
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FOE to the world's purſuit: of wealth and fame, 
Alcander early from the world retir d, as 
Left to the buſy throng each boaſted aim, = 
Nor aught, fave peace in ſolitude, deſir' d- | 


Foe to the futile manners of the proud, * 
He choſe an humble virgin for his o.n; 
A form with Nature's faireſt gifts endow'd, 


And pure as vernal bloſſoms newly blown. 


Her hand ſhe gave, and with it gave a heart, 
By love engag'd, with gratitude impreſt, . 
Free without folly, prudent without art, 
"IE" wit accomplith'd, and with virtue ben, 
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Swift paſs'd the hours ; alas, to paſs no more! 

Flow like the thin clouds of a ſummer's day; 

One beauteous pledge the lov'd Eliza bore, 
The fatal gift fortlad the giver's ſtay. 


O the dread ſcenes Tis agony to tell; 
How over the couch of pain reclin'd my head 3-3 


And took from dying lips the long 1 


The laſt, /a/? parting, ere ber * fled. 


| Reſtore her, Heav'n ! for once in mercy ſpare; - Ha, 


Thus Love's vain prayer in anguiſh. interpos'd 'Þ 
And ſoon Suſpenſe gave place to dumb Deſpair, _ 
And ver the paſt, Death's ſable curtain clos d. 5 


O lovely flower, too fair for this rude elime; 


O lovely morn, too prodigal of light! 


O tranſient beauties, blaſted in their prime; 


O tranſient glories ſunk i in ſudden . 


Where is that form, that mind, my ſoul admir'd; 
That form, with every pleaſing charm adorn'd, . 
That mind, with every gentle thought, inſpir'd ? tf 


The face with rapture view'd, I view no more; 

The voice with rapture heard, no more I hear, 

Yet the lov'd features Mem'ry's eyes explore ; Sh 
Yet. the lov'd accents. fall on Mem Is ear. 
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Sweet Excellence, by all 22 knew thee mourn'd ; 
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TRUE PLEASURE;. 


AN--ESSAY- - 


Oh! how amiable is benevolence ! ' 


| — 


THE man whoſe heart is replete with pure and 
wmaffeted piety, who looks upon the great Creator 
of the univerſe, in that juſt and amiable light which 
all his works reffect upon him, cannot fail of taſting ; 
the ſublimeſt pleaſure, . in contemplating the ſtupen- 
dous and innumerable effects of his infinite goodneſs. * 

Whether he looks abroad on the natural or moral 
world, his reflections muſt ſtill be attended with de- 
light; and the ſenſe of his own unworthineſs, fo far 
from leſſening, will increaſe his pleafare, while it pla- 
ces the forbearing kindneſs and indulgence of his 
Creator:m a fill more intereſting point of view. | 

Here his mind may dwell upon the preſent, look 

back to the paſt, or ſtretch forward into futurity, with 
equal ſatisfaction ; and, the more he indulges contem- - 

plation, the higher will his delight ariſe. - Such a dif: - 
poſition as this, ſeems to be-the moſt ſecure founda--. 
tion, on which the fabric of true pleaſure can be 
built,” . | Fo | 0 

Next to the veneration of the Supreme Being, the - 1 
love of human kind ſeems to be the moſt promiſing - 
ſource of pleaſure. And it is a never-failmg one to | 1 
him, who, poſſeſſed of this principle, enjoys all the 

power of indulging his benevolence; who makes the - 
- fuperiority of his fortune, his knowledge, or his pow- - 
er, ſubſervient to the. wants of his fellow-creatures a- - 

round him. | OS nds 
It is true, there are few whoſe power or fortune 
are ſo adequate to the wants of mankind, as to render 
them capable of performing acts of univerſal beneſi- 

| | cence 
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cence; but a ſpirit of univerſal benevolence may be 


poſſeſſed by all; and the bounteous Author of Nature 
has not proportioned the pleaſure to the greatneſs of 
the effect, but to the greatneſs of the cauſe. 1 

The contemplation of the beauties of the univerſe, 
the cordial enjoyments of friendſhip, the tender de- 


lights of love, and the rational pleaſures of religion, 


are open to all; and they each of them ſeem capable 


of giving real happineſs. Theſe being the only foun- 
tains, from which true pleaſure ſprings, it is no wonder 
that many ſhould be compelled to ſay they have not 


yet found it; and ſtill cry out, H#ho awill {how us a. 


ny good ?” They ſeek it in every way but the right way: 
they want a heart for devotion, humanity, friendſhip, 
and love, and a taſte for what is truly beautiful and 
admirable. ; | 85 


: ANECDOTES. 


or THE LATE © 


MR. GAINSBOROUGH, THE PAINTER. _ 


N 


VMR. GAINSBOROUGH, the landſcape- painter, 


was one of the greateſt geniuſes in his line that ever a- 
dorned any age or nation. His death was occaſioned 
by a wen in the neck, which grew internally, and ſo 
large as to obſtruct the paſſages. The effects of it 


became violent, a few months ſince, from a cold 
caught one morning in Weſtminſter-hall, at the trial 


of Mr. Haſtings. | h 
The malady began to. increaſe from this time; but 
its ſymptoms ſo much eluded the ſkill of Dr. Heberden 
and Mr. John Hunter, that they declared it was no- 
thing more than a ſwelling in the glands, which the 
warm weather would diſperſe. With this e 
Pg 2 | | 5 
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he went to his cottage near Richmond; where he re- 
mained for a few days; but growing worſe, he re- 
turned. A ſuppuration taking place ſoon after, Mr. 
John Hunter acknowledged KA protuberance to be a 
Cancer. | i 
Mr. Pott was at this time called in with Dr. War- 
ren; who confirmed this opinion, but found it im- 
practicable to adminiſter aid. In a ſituation thus 
| deſperate, the eſteemed and admired Gainſborough 
| Emguiſhed and died ignorant of the malady which 
1 brought him to his end. Since his death, the part 
has been opened, the excreſcence examined, and res 
placed. . 385 
Mr. Gainſborough” was juſt turned of ſixty-one 
years of age. He was born at Sudbury, in Suffolk, 
in 1727. His father, on his outſet in life, was poſ- 
ſeſſed of a decent competency ; but a large family, and 
a liberal heart, ſoon leſſened his wealth. His ſon-ve- 
xy early diſcovered a propenſity to pamting. Nature 
was his teacher, and the woods of Suffolk. his. acade-- 
my. Here he would paſs in ſolitude his mornings, 
in making a ſketch of an antiquated tree, a nay 
brook, a few cattle, a ſhepherd: and his flock, or any 
Other accidental objects, that were preſented to his 
view. B 
From delineation he got to colouring ; and after. 
' painting - ſeveral landſcapes from the age of ten to- 
twelve he quitted Sudbury in his thirteenth year, and 
came to London, where he commenced-portrait-pain- 
ter; and from that time never put his family to the 
leaſt expenſe. The perſon at whoſe houſe he princi- 
pally reſided was a ſilverſmith of ſome taſte; and from 
Him he was ever ready to confeſs: he derived great 
Mr. Gravelot, the engraver, was alſo his patron, 
and got him introduced at the old Academy of the 
Arts, in St. Martin's-lane. He continued to exer- - 
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-ciſe his penſil in London for ſome years; but mar- 
rying while he was only aineteen years of age, he ſoon 
after took up his reſidence, at Ipſwich ; and after 


practiſing there for a conſiderable period, went to 


Bath, where, his friends intimated, his-merits would 
meet their proper reward. 3 ONE 


— 
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Pm: ON 
"WRITTEN BY MR. CUNNINGHAM _ 


ABOUT THREE WEEKS - BEFORE His DEATH. - 


[DEAR friend, as you run oer my. rhyme, ET” 


And ſee my long name at the end; 


| You'll cry“ And has Cunningham time 


| To give ſo much verſe to his friend? 


Is juſt from the letters I owe 3 _ 
But blameleſs I ſtill .may-.appeary 
For nonſenſe is all I beſtow. _ 


As Damons their Chloes receive 


| Ev'n take the dull lines 5 rehearſe, 1 


They're all a Poor friend has ta give. 


The Drama and 1 have ſhook hands, | 
We've parted; no more to engage, 
Submiſſive I met her commands, 


For nothing can cure me of age. 


\ 
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My ſunſhine of youth is no more, 

My mornings of pleaſure are fled! 
With ſorrow my fate I deplore, 

A penſion ſupplies me with bread} 


Dependant at length on \ the man | 
Whoſe fortune I ſtruggled to raiſe ! 
I conquer my pride as I can, 
His charity merits my praiſe ! 


His bounty proceeds from his heart; 
*Tis principle prompts the ſupply 3 
His kindneſs exceeds my. deſert, 
And often ſupprefles a ſigh. 


| ' But like the old horſe in the ſong, 
> Tm turn'd on the common to graze; 
To Fortune theſe changes belong, 
And- contented 41 yield to her ways! 


She ne' er was my friend, throu h the day, | 
Her ſmiles were the ſmiles of decei 

At noon ſhe'd her favours diſplay, 
And at night let me . at her feet. 


No longer her preſence I. court, k 
No longer I ſhrink at her frowns ! „ 85 

Her whimſies ſupply me with ſport, „„ 
And her ſmiles I reſign to the An 


Thus loſt to each worldly deſire, "0 IM : 9 
And ſcorning all riches and fame, . 1 
EI quietly hope to retire, 


When death ſhall the fammons proclaim. 
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THE LAST MOMENT rs 
AND 
HAPPY DEATH OF. ROUSSEAV: 


IN the afternoon of Wedneſday, July 1, 1778, | 
Rouſſeau took his uſual walk with his little governors 
as he called him: the weather was very warm, and 
he ſeveral times ſtopped, and defired his little com- 

anion to reſt bimſel (a circumſtance not uſual with 
him), and complained, as the child afterwards relat- 
ed, of an attack of the colic ; ; Which, however, was 
entirely removed when he returned to ſupper, ſo that 
even his wife had no ſyſpicion. of his being out of or- 
der. The next day big aroſe at his uſual hour, went 
to contemplate the riſing ſun in his morning walk, 
and returned to breakfaſt with his wife, 

Some time after, at the hour ſhe e went 
out about her family buſineſs, he deſired her to call 
and pay a ſmith that had done ſome work for him; 

and charged her particularly to make no deduction 
from his bill, as he appeared to be an honeſt man; 
preſerving to the laſt moments of his life, thoſe ſen- 
timents of probity and juſtice which he enforced by 
his example, not leſs perſuaſively than by his writings. 
His wife had been out but a few minutes, when re- 
turning ſhe found him fitting in a ſtraw chair, and 
leaning. with his elbow on a neſt of drawers. 
What is the matter with you, my r "af ſays 
ſhe :-« do you find yourſelf ill ?? 0 

I feel,” replies he, © a ſtrange uncalineſs and op- 
preſſion, beſides a ſevere attack of the colic.? | 

Madam Rouſſeau, upon 0 in order to have 
aſſiſtance without alarming him, be ged the porterꝰs 

wife to go to the ckatea and tell 5 her huſband 
was, en ill. 1 de Girardin, being the firſt 


| Were 
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whom the news reached, hurried there inſtantly, ant 
as that was with her a-very unuſual hour of viſiting 
Rouſſeau, ſhe, as a pretext for her coming, aſked him 
and his wife, whether they had not been diſturbed in 
the night by the noiſe made 'in'the village. 

„Ah! madam,” anſwered Rouſſeau, in a tone 
of voice that declared the feeling he had of her con- 
deſcenſion, « I am perfectly ſenſible of your goodneſs, 
but you ſee I am in pain, and to have you a witneſs 
of my ſufferings, i is 2n addition to them ; and both 
your own delicate ſtate of health, and the natural ten- 
derneſs of your heart, unfit you for the ſignt of other 
people's ſulferings. You will do me a kindneſs, and 
yourſelf too, Madam, by retiri: tg, a and, leaving me a- 
: lone with my wife for ſome time“ 

She returned therefore to the chateau, to leave kim 
at liberty to receive-without interruption, ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance as. his colic required, the only aſſiſtance, in ap- 
pearance, which he ſtood in need df. 

As ſoon as he was alone with his wife, he defired 
Her to fit down beſide him. 

„Here I am, my gear hays he); be do vou find 
yourſelf??? © | 
bo: The dolic tortures me ſeverely, but I entreat you 
to open the window; let me once more ſee the face 
of nature: how Beautiful it is?“ 
/ 5 My dear huſband, what do you mean by ſaying 
oO? L 15 
25 This always been my prayer to God, (pues 
he with the moſt perfect tranquility,) to die without 
doctor or diſeaſe, and that you may cloſe my eyes: 
my prayers are on the point of being heard. If I 
have ever been the cauſe of any affliction to you; if 
by being united to me, you have met with any mis- 
fortune, . that you would have otherwiſe. 1 1 | 
entreat Your, Pardon for it. | 1 
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_« Ah, it is my duty. (cried ſhe all in tears), it is y 
duty, and not . your's, to alk forgiveneſs for all the 


trouble and uneaſineſs I have occaſioned to you 


2 
2 


But what can you mean by talking in this manner ?”? 

 « Liſten to me, my dear wife, I feel that I am dy- 
ing, but I die in perfect tranquility: I never. meant 
ill to any one, and J firmly hope and rely on the mer- 
cy of God. My friends have promiſed me never to 


diſpoſe, without your conſent, of the papers I; bave 


put into their hands; the Marquis de Girardin will 


| have the humanity to claim the performance of their 


promiſe. . Thank che marquis and tis lady on my 
part; I leave you in their hands, and I have a ſuffi- 
cient dependance on their friend{hip, to carry along 
with me the ſatisfactory, certainty, that they will be a 


father and mother to you. Tell them I requeſt their 


permiſſion to be buried in their garden, and that 1 
have no choice as to the particular ſpot:- Give my 


ſouvenir to my little Governor, and my Botany o 


Mademoiſelle Girardin. Give the poor of the Wo 
lage ſomething to-pray for me, and let the hone 


couple whoſe marriage I had. ſettled, .have the pre- 
ſent I intended to make them. I charge you beſides, 


particularly to have my body opened after my death, 
by proper perſons, and that an exact account of the 
appearances and diſſection be committed to writing.” 

In the mean time the pains he felt increaſed x he 
complained of ſhooting pains in his breaſt and head. 
His wife being no longer able to conceal her af- 


flictieh, he forgot His own ſufferings to conſole her. 


„What! (ſaid he,) have Floſt all your affection 


already; and do you lament my happineſs, happineſs 


never to have an end, and which it will not be in the 
power of men to alter or interrupt? See how clear 
the heavens look, (pointing to the ſky, in a kind of 


| _ tranſport that ſeemed to collect all the energy of his 


ſoul;) there is not a ſingle cloud. How pure and 
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ſerene is this day! O how grand is nature ! See 
that ſun, whoſe ſmiling aſpect calls me: behold your- 
ſelf that immenſe light. There is God; yes, God 
himſelf who opens Br me his boſom, and invites me 


at laſt to taſte that eternal and unalterable peace 


which I had ſo eagerly ' deſired.” 3 

At theſe words he fell forwards, dragging his wife 
down along with him. Attempting to raiſe him, ſhe. 
found him ſpeechleſs and without motion.. Her cries 
brought all within heating to her affiſtance ; the body 
was taken up and laid on the bed. At that moment 
I entered, and taking his band, I found it ſtill warm, 
and even imagined his pul] beat; the ſhortneſs of. 
the time in which the fatal event had taken place, 
the whole having paſſed in leſs thani a quarter of an 
hour, left me a ray of hope. I ſent for the . neigh- 


| bourir F ſurgeon, and diſpatched a_ perſon to Paris. 
For a phyſician, a friend of Rouſſeau's, charging him 
to come without a moment's delay. I called for 
Tome allali volatile uur, and made him ſmell to, and 


{wallow it repeatedly, all to no effect. The confum-- 
mation ſo delightful to him, and. To fatal to 
us, was already completed; and though bis example 
taught me how to die, it could not teach me to bear- 
his loſs without heartfelt ſorrow and concern. 
a . Like other tyrants, Death delights to ſmite, 
What ſmitten, moſt proclaims the pride of power 

Aud arbitrary nod. Nicnr Tuo ue 
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M ſon (ſaid the expiring monarch), the an- 
gel of deach is now approaching, and in a few mo- 
ments a breathleſs carcaſe will be all that remains of 
the once powerful Kalahad. Remember, therefore, 
my ſon, that thou muſt now govern this mighty em- 
pire alone. Remember, O youthful monarch of In- 
doſtan, that thy example will influence multitudes of 
people; it will conſtitute either their happineſs or 
miſer y. e, | 3 
If chou art careful to direct thy paths by the pre- 
cepts of reaſon, and to liſten to the dictates of con- 
ſeience; if thou art indefatigable in puniſhing oppreſſ- 
ors, and thoſe who wallow in wickedneſs, and careful 
to encourage virtue and merit wherever they are 
found-; then ſhall happineſs dwell in thy palaces, and 
plenty ſmile around thy. habitations. . Treachery 

ſhall be baniſhed from the empire of Indoſtan, and 
rebellion ſeek refuge in the dark caverns of. the moun- 
tains. 'The tongue of.the hoary ſage ſhall bleſs thee, - 
and the. ſhepherd, as he tends his flocks. in the paſ- 
tures of the Ganges, rehearſe the. glories of thy reign. 
Thus thall thy life glide. on ſerenely; and when 
the angel of death receives his commiſſion to put a 
period to thy exiſtence, thou ſhalt receive the ſum- 
mons with tranquility, and. paſs without fear the 
. gloomy valley that ſeparates time from eternity; for 
_ Femember, my ſon, this life is nothing more * 
„ 5 5 mort 
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ſhort portion of duration, a prelude to another that 
will never have an end. | 1 

It is a ſtate of trial; a period of probation ; and as 
we ſpend it either in the ſervice of virtue or vice, our 
Foe. in the regions. of eternity will be happy or miſ- 
erable. 1 

Fare wel, my ſon, I am arrived at the brink of the 
precipice that divides the regions of ſpirits from thoſe 
inhabited by mortals .: treaſure up the inſtructions of 
thy dying father in thy breaſt ; practice them, and 
WM ed 2 
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THE beſt method to cultivate true friendſhip 
is by letting it, in ſome meaſure, make itſelf; a fimil-. 
itude of minds or ſtudies, and even fometimes a di- 
verſity of purſuits, will produce all the pleafures that 
ariſe from it. The current of tenderneſs widens, as 
it proceeds; and two men; imperceptibly find their 
hearts glowing with good-nature for each other, when 
they were at firſt perhaps only in purſuit of a little 
mirth or relaxation. VV 

Plautinus was a man who thought that every good 
was to be purchaſed by riches; and as he was poſſeſſ- 
ed of great wealth, and had a mind formed for-vir- 
tue, be reſolved to gather a circle of the beſt _ 
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| Wund him. Among the number of his dependants 


was Muſidorus, with a mind juſt as fond of virtue, 
yet not leſs proud than his patron. ; 
His circumſtances, however, were ſuch as forced 
him to ſtoop to the good offices of his ſuperior ; and 
he ſaw himſelf daily among-a number of others, load- 
ed with: benefits and proteſtations of friendſhip. 
Theſe, in the uſual courſe of. the world, he thought 
it prudent to accept; but, while he gave his eſteem, 


he could not give 9 heart. 


A want of affection often broke out in the moſt tri- 
fling inſtances, and Plautinus had ſkill enough to ob- 
ſerve. the minuteſt actions of the man he wiſhed to 
make his friend. In theſe he ever found his aim diſ- 
appointed; for Muſidorus claimed an exchange of 


Searts, which Plautimus, ſolicited by a variety # other 


claims, could-never think of beſtowing, > 7 
It may be eaſily ſuppoſed; that the referve of our 


poor proud man was ſoon. conſtrued into ingratitude. 


Wherever Muſidorus appeared, he "was remarked 


ab the ungrateful man; he had accepted favours, it 
was ſaid, and fill had the infolence to pretend to in- 
dependence. The event, however, juſtified his con- 


duct. Plautinus, by miſplaced liberality,. at length 


became poor, and it was then Mufidorus firſt TRI | 


of making a friend of him. 

He flew to the man of dmpated fortune, with an 
offer pf all he had; wrought under his direction with 
afſichity ; and, dy uniting their talents, both were at 


length placed in that eaſy ſtate of life from" which 
one of them had ſo. unhappily fallen. 


If anxious cares are ruling in the breaſt; 
And oft deprive the mind of wonted ret, 
The real friend will bear a willing part, 
5 * ſoothe the care with Nb e 
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 FRIENDSHIP.. 4 

Wbere heart meets heart reciprocally ſoft, 


Each other's pillow to repoſe divine. 
= | Nichr Thouc hrs. 


FRIENDSHIP is a union of hearts by the 
means of virtue and merit, and confirmed by a cer- 


tain refemblanee and conformity of manners. 
brilliant wit, ſolid and agreeable talents, may gain 


upon our eſteem; but they have no right to our 
friendſhip, unleſs they are accompanied with. virtue. 
We ought to diſtinguiſh that which pleaſes now and 
then, from that which will pleaſe always. We muſt 
behave with. gentleneſs-and politeneſs to thoſe with 
whom we are to live, becauſe. we cannot have too 
many people to wiſh us well; but we are not to take 
the meaſures of a laſting friendſhip with any man ex- 
cept with one, who has a generous noble mind, as 
well as a ſound judgment. Caution and manage- 
ment are abſolutely. neceſſary in the choice of our 


friends; and we muſt not deliver ourſelves up, upon 


a /light acquaintance. Friendſhips ſuddenly formed, 


commonly end as ſoon as they are begun. 
One of the chief benefits of friendlf, 


pens in the life of a friend, whether good or bad; 
ſomething that may leſſen the ſenſe. of the _ and 
| | bs : . ' 


| hip, is, to com- 
municate ſome ſecret charm to every thing that hap- 
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'raiſe the ſenſe of the good; fo that no misfortane may. 


be inſu pportable, nor any pleaſure loſt to him. 


It conſiſts alſo in ſetting us right in our notions, in 


correcting our falſe ſteps, in favouring our enterpriſ- 
es, in making us moderate in our ſacceſſes, and ſap- | 
porting us in our adverſity, We muſt excuſe the 
faults of our friends; for to expect that our friends 
ſhall have no faults, is as much as to reſolve to have 
ESA ES SUES 3630.3 
If the reputation of our friends is attacked in their 
abſence, we muſt engage in their defence; if they are 
preſent, we muſt ſecond them with prudence; and in 
private, we ought to have the courage to reprehend 
them tr Weir n ! 
Among true friends, there muſt he no ſuch thing 
as diſtrult ; there muſt be no ſecrets, except thoſe 
which have been confided in you by a third perſon; 
which is a ſacred truſt you are not to divulge pon 
any conſideration whatſoever. Let tke ties 6f friend. 


ſhip be ever ſo ſtrict, yet they have their bounds, and 


they muſt be ſubſervient to three principal duties. 
We are all born ſubject to certain obligations; -e 
owe a duty to God, to our country, and laſt of all to 
our family. Theſe ſeveral duties have their different 
degrees; thoſe of friendſhip are in the laſt rank. As 
creatures we belong to one great Creator; as ſubjects, 
to the ſtate; and as men, to our families. We are 
born creatures, ſubjects, and kinſmen, but we become 
friends. We come into the world charged with theſe 
firſt debts, which we are obliged to pay; preferably 
to thoſe which we contract by our own choice. 
There are accidents not to be foreſeen, which often 


break friendſhip. In this caſe, we muſt take care of 


being too eaſy in liſtening to bad ſuggeſtions, too 
rigorous to condemn.. Reaſon and juſtice forbid us 
to condemn any perſon without hearing; by a much 
ſtronger reaſon, common ſenſe and humanity exact 

© 8 Les, | * 
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it of us in che caſe of a friend. We ſhould, on the 


contrary, with great coolneſs, examine into the truth, 
and above all, avoid making uſe of any ſevere terms 
in coming to an eclairciſſement; there are fome who, 
for want of this diſcretion alone, have given wounds 
to the heart of a friend, which are never to be cured. 
If after all, one ſhould be under an indiſpenſable ne- 


ceſſity of breaking off entirely, there are meaſures 


to be kept even in caſe of ſuch a rupture. There is 
a reſpect to be paid to paſt friendihip, at the time that 
it is no more. All noiſe and eclat muſt particularly 
be avoided, and we ought to take ſpecial care that this 
rupture is neither begun nor followed by paſſion. 
Above all, we are not to difcover former ſecrets. 
The myſteries of ancient friendſhip muſt. never. be 
profaned. 1 . 1 
To conclude :—happy is he who can find a true 
friend, and happy is he who poſſeſſes the true 
qualities neceſſary to make a friend. TIN 


REFLECTIONS ON MARRIAGE. 


To wed or not to wed, that is the queſtion. 


MARRIAGE is not only a matter of poſitive 
inſtitution, and of moral obligation, but even of nat- 
ural inſtinct alſo. This latter article. I ſhall endeav- 
our to prove, by the means of a certain phyſical pe- 
culiarity, which ſo happily and remarkably diſtin- 
guiſhes man from brute. Women may be wives 
throughout the year; other females can be miſtreſſes 


but for a ſeaſon. This particular, in my opinion, a- 
mounts pretty nearly to a proof, that Providence, in 


the great ſcheme and œconomy of the intellectual ſyſ- 
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tem, deſigned men and women for pairs only, and 
not to be at liberty to range unbounded, like the 
beſtial herd. This may be permitted to the Bull, the 
| buck, the ram, &c. to anſwer the wiſe, purpoſes of na- 
ture; but man is under no ſuch e neceſſity for 
change. R r A AA. 

No condition for a man ſeems more nüscht than 
that of ' marriage ; it is the ſole end for Which Bis 
whole frame and contexture ſeem calculated ; all his 
ſenſes, with an imperceptible violence, draw- him. i in- 
to this union; an union which if entered into under 
the auſpices of religion and reaſon, and cemented by 
a ſtmilarity of tempers, proportion of ages, and che- 
riſhed by mutual complaifance, is productive of the 
moſt ſolid happineſs; but where intereſt or paſſion 
join their hands, where jarring ſentiments and mutual 
neglects alienate the-heart, i it is, and ever will be, ou 
ductive of real evils. 

There is, however, no ſtate which i is tied to 
more eſteem and honour; yet of all, perhaps, it meets 
with the leaſt; this diſappointment i is owing to the 
fpread of debauchery which has eclipſed its dignity, 
and decries it as a gulf of inevitable dangers; thus 

being dreaded, it is deſpiſed and'ſhunned. Notwith- 
ſtanding, if marriage be beneficial to mankind at 
large, it muft evidently be ſo for individuals; the 
good of the N wg the ſame with the good of 

all i its parts. 84 

The iriconveniences of a ſingle Vfgiare in a great 
meßfuse neceſſary” and certain; but thoſe of the eon- 
jugal ſtate are accidental and avoidable. Of all cho 
marry, there are few who have any other view than 
their own perſonal gratiſication; intereſt promotes 
marriage with the old, and paſſions quiokly «procure 
matches for the young, On either fide there is nei- 
ther love nor eſteem, and from theſe alone "muſt be 
derived true W at therefore, it is from _ 
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.eral folly of mankind, that their diſcontent in mar- 
riage ariſes ; they make a raſh choice without judg- 
ment or foreſight ; without inquiring into the con- 
formity there is (or ſhould be) of opinions, the ſimi- 
larity of manners, rectitude of judgment, or purity 
of ſentiments, and are, conſequently, unhappy when 
A young man and woman meet by chance, or are 
brought together by deſign : they exchange glances 
and eivilities ; they go home and dream 1 one ano- 
ther; having little to divert attention or diverſify 
thought, they find themſelves uneaſy when they are 
apart, and therefore conclude - they ſhall be happy 
together; they marry, and diſcover what nothing 
but voluntary blindneſs had- before concealed ; they 
wear ont their days with altercations,& charge nature 
with cruelty. Surely all theſe evils might be avoid- 
ed, by that deliberation and forethought which pru · 

dence preſcribes to a choice for life. | 
Upon the whole, a married life is always an inſipids 
a vexations, or an happy condition; the firſt is, when 
two people of no genius or taſte meet together; upon 
ſuch a ſettlement as has been thought reaſonable by 
parents and conveyancers, from an exact valuation of 
the lands and caſh of both parties; in this caſe, the 
young lady's perſon is no more regarded than the 
uſe, and the improvements, in the purchafe of an 
eſtate. But ſhe goes with her fortune, rather than 
her fortune with her; theſe make up the crowd, 
or the vulgar of the rich, and fill up the num- 
ber of the human race, without beneficence to thoſe 
below them, or reſpect to thoſe above them; and lead 
a deſpicable, independent, and uſeleſs life, without 
ſenſe of the laws of kindneſs, good · nature, mutual of- 
fices, and the elegant ſatisfactions which flow from 
reaſon and good ſenſe, ' ©» FA 
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dhe vexatious married life ariſes from a conjunc- 
tion of two people of quick tafte and reſentment, put: 
together for reaſons beſt known to their friends; in 
-which eſpecial care is taken to avoid (what they 
think the chief of evils) poverty, and enfure to them 


-Tiches with every want beſides. "Theſe good people 


live in a-conſtant-reſtraint before company, and too 


great a- familiarity when alone. When they are 
within obſervation; they fret at each other's carriage 


and behaviour; when alone they revile each other's 


r and conduct; in company * are in E 


W when by themſelves, in hell. 


he happy marriage is where bo perſons meer 


md. voluntarily make. choice of each other, without - 


mincipally.re e or redes the circumſtances 


of fortune or 7 heſe may fill. love, i in ſpite 
of adverſity or fick 1 55 former we may in ſome 
meaſure defend ourſelves from; che other is the com- 


mon lot of humanity; when eſteem and love unite 
hearts, oſtentation and pomp of living will not be cov- 
eted; ſolitude and mediocrity with the perſon beloved, 
yield true pleaſure far beyond what can be derived 


from ſhow and ſplendour; mental perfections are 
the only ſolid foundations for conjugal.. 1 0 
the gifts of fortune are adventitious, and may be ac- 


quired, but intrinſic Wenn. is een and bam. 
miele . | 
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| "THE firſt rule T have ſet to myſelf, is this, if 
ever I change my preſent way of life, I will prefer 
neither beauty, nor fortune, to good.: humour and 
ſenſe. Thoſe, as à poet of our 'own finely ſays will 
ever laſt, when beauty may; nay mt fade; and for- 
tune alone will have no power to make life ea- 
ſy, without the other two. — But, ſecondly, I will en- 
deavour to chuſe one, Who, if ſhe be not a beauty, is 
at a pretty good diſtance from deformity for, though 
it is commonly enough ſaid, and in ſome meaſure it 
may be true, that fancy ſurpaſſes beauty; yet there 
is no more reaſon, that a man's fancy Thould I 
lire his ſenſes, than that his patience (doubtleſs, to 
be tried enough without) ſhould bear the burden of 
perpetual ſarcaſms. The world is wide enough; 
and a man, who has lived to my years a batchelor, 
will have no need to run a double gantlet, where the 
wits of the age declare any one of them a ſufficient 
topic for ſatire. Vet, if a homely piece of houſehold 
ſtuff ſhould fall to my lot, I would of all things take 
particular care, not to provoke the ſatire of my neigh- 
bours by any overweening reflections or compariſons. 
To be fure, under ſuch a diſaſter, I would endea- 
your to ſecure ſome fiddle-faddle grace or other, to 
commute for my liberty : good ſenſe, or good houſe- 
| | 8 Wifery; 
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wifery; or good-humour, or ſome other good thing, 
ſhould excuſe me to my/elf; at leaſt; and ſo long as I 
find complaifance and content at home, my neighbour 
muſt have very little to do, and muſt approve him- 
ſelf a man of vaſt deficieney, both of buſineſs and 
wiſdom, who will go about to diſturb the peace of one 
that never troubles his head with him, or any thing 
that belongs to him. VV 
If think my own wife handſomer, diſcreeter, or 4 
better houſewife than his, can it be any addition te 
my own happineſs, to endeavour to leſſen his, by ac- 
Auainting him with my ſentiments? But on the. con- 

trary, if I am conſcious to myſelf that we axe barely 
on a level in the matter, as to outward. appearance 
at leaſt; what a laxneſs of tongue, or what an abſence 
of diſcretion ſhall I demonſtrate, to triumph in ad- 

vantages, of which I cannot make others ſenſible. 
without expoſing myſelf to the cenſures and ill natur- 
ed obſervations of thoſe WhO perhaps would not, 
without ſuch a provocation, ever have troubled 
their heads with me? Sure the height of every man's 
real. enjoyment mult be in his own domeſtic content. 
He that pretends to be happy without it, deludes 
himſelf. To enjoy our own with ſatisfaction, and to 
rejoice in the ſatisfaction of our neighbours, is an at - 
tainment at which very few arrive; among whom 
thoſe can never be reckoned, who endeavour to m 
others uneaſy in their enjoyments, by a ridiculous oſ- 
tentation of their oαπm. 8 5 
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TRUE politeneſs is the greateſt' charm of civil 
ſociety ; it teaches us to compaſſionate the errors and 
weakneſſes of ſome, to bear with patience the whims 
and caprices of others, to give into their notions for 
a while, in order to bring them back. afterwards to 
reaſon, by gentle and inſinuating methods, accommo- 
dating ourſelves to the humours of every body, from 
a real deſire of pleaſing in general. With this view 
we aſſume every character and form that may poſ-. 
ſibly contribute to ſucceſs; and though a long prae- 
tice of complaiſance be often a very diſagreeable taſk. 
with reſpect to people of a certain Ramp, we, howev- 
er, conquer our repugnance, and are not diverted 
from our purfuit by their untoward behaviour: how:-. 
ever capricious people may be, it is very difficult for 
them not to be pleaſed with ſuch perſevering conde-. 
fcenfion' and afldaity, OT OE: oo 8 
Politeneſs, likewiſe, dire&s us to decline the praiſes- 
oe may be willing to give us, and prompts us to 
beſtow them liberally on others. We are ingenious- 
in expatiating on their amiable and excellent qualities: 
this is what makes us feel ' ſuch exquiſite” and deli- 
cate pleaſure in the company of polite people of. 
ſentiment, judgment, and pliancy, who know ' how: 
to accommodate themſelves to qur take and diſ- 
poſitions. 5 io, | | 
It is rare to find fo many accompliſhments united; 
we muſt not, therefore, wonder that the number of 
polite perſons, is ſo comparatively ſmall ; ladies, 
who are naturally more mild, complaifant, and grace- 
ful than men, have likewiſe more politeneſs: and it 
is chiefly in an intercourſe with them, that men learn. 
5 | to 
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be civil and polite, by ſtudying to become agree- 

able to them“. 

Polite manners render merit pleaſin 8g and lovely : 5 
whatever talents we may poſſeſs, the want of . 
neſs deſtroys the eſteem which excellent qualities mult . 
otherwiſe produce. There are ſome who have a pe- 
culiar knack of heightening the folly. or abſurdity of 
others, as well as- of exhibiting impertinent behaviour - 
in a new light : this talent is the very reverſe of po- 
liteneſs; which is indulgent to every body, and which 
always finds arguments to palliate the conduct of -Q= 
thers, or at leaſt to juſtify their intentions. 

Polite perſons have likewiſe great addreſs for enter- 

ing into the taſte and diſpoſition of people; for com- 
ing at the nature and extent of their capacity, and 
giving them opportunities of diſplaying their dif- 
terent abilities, they are leſs attentive to ſhine in 
converſation by engroſſing it entirely to themſelves, 
than to make the merit po others. bf 1 more Oe. 
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diculoys ; it is impoſſible to value ourſelves on auy 
thin Le meritorious, or that-more diſplays the vani- 
ty of the human character; moſt other kinds of pride 
have ſome plea to give them countenance, but, this. 
has none. Riches ſome may pride themfelves in, be- 
cauſe they give independence; beauty and dreſs may 
procure admiration; and eſteem will always await 
on intellectual accompliſhments., But to be deſcend- 
ed from even the molt. virtuous characters can never 
be confidered as an advantage by the judicious part 
of mankind, unleſs "their good qualities, as well as 
names, were hereditary z nay, ſo far from giving any 
room to boaſt, it muſt certainly be a great mortifica- 
tion to many, to refie& how much they fall ſhort of 
the amiable character which the faithful pen of the 
hiſtorian has tranſmitted to poſterity. They cannot 
but know, that, to men of ſenſe, the compariſon, or 
rather contraſt, muſt, appear diſgraceful; and that 
their elevated rank, inſtead of procuring them a part 
of that reſpe& enjoyed by their progenitors, ſerves 
only to render them the more contemptible. 

And as high birth can have no reaſonable claim to 
our reverence and eſteem, when unaccompanied by 
thoſe qualities and diſpoſitions which make a man 
truly great; fo to deſpiſe a man, merely fer the 
meanneſs of his extraction, ſhows equally. a want of 
ſenſe and ſound judgment, and is che peculiar char- 
acteriſtic of little minds. Vet, though the truth of 
theſe obſervations is ſufficiently obvious, though this 
ſpecies of pride is without the ſhadow of a reaſon to 
ſupport it, it is aſtoniſhing to think what an influence: 
it has over the conduct of the generality of people at 
. the prefent time.” St uw =_ 4 48 CRIT i498 A 

No ſooner does a perſon, arrived at a ſtate of inde- 
pendence, by an exeftion of his induſtry. only, appear 
many public ſcene of life, but the buly. end 112 >, 
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; fooliſh curioſity i 18 employed in an Ae into 1 


family; and, though he may have imbibed the moſt 
virtuous rinciples, though Us genius may be ſuch 
as beef render him a valuable acquifition to ſocie-- | 
2 „vet, if he cannot boaſt of a long lift of honours- 
ble names in his pedigree, he is immediately treated 
with a fu ercilious indifference, and deemed unwor- 
thy to aſſociate with people of quality. But ſhould 
he dare to carry his thoughts ſo high, as to wiſh an 
alliance by marriage with a family of that claſs, in. 
cited thereto by the tendereſt and moſt” ſincere at- 
tachment to an object not inſenſible of his merit, 
and leſs influenced by that pride which cuſtom _ 
made ſo powerful an obſtacle to their happineſs, h 
muſt not wonder if the indifference he before e 2 5 
enced is exchanged for contempt. So much for the 
folly of modern nobility, in valuing themſelves for 
oF ehe birth, without reſpect to real merit. 
1 | None's traly great, but he who's truly good. * 
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we ſee and know of his works, may v we not een 

ſome degree of preciſion, by analogy, to what is leſs 

certainly underitood.? Amongſt all the works of cre 
ation, that come under our obſer vation, is there any 
waſte of powers, abilities, qualities, or properties? 
Every. plant can receive from that ſingle ſpot, to 
which it is conſined, all that is neceſſary br its ſup- 

port and nouriſhment; it fickens by removal, and 
thrives in proportion to the cloſe a eſion of its fib- 
rous root to its mother earth the power of motion, 
which would have been injurious, is therefore wiſely 
denied. 

Obſerve the various animals, ſee how their differ - 
ent powers, forms, qualities, and clothing, are propor- 
tioned to their different natures,:and the different oc- 
cupatians, or climates, they are deſtined to. Of what 
uſe to the mole would have been the eagle's eye, or. 
to the horſe the tiger's claw, feet to the fiſh, or fins 
to birds? Not a. ſuperfluous gift is beſtowed, but 
each ſpecies has exactly that form, conſtruction, and 
thoſe powers, which are moſt uſeful, neceſſary, and 
belt ſuited to itſelf. 

Let us then go on to. examine men upon the ſame 
phan: Compare him with all the different kinds of 
animals over whom he claims, and exerts a ſove- - 
reign power. Some of theſe are made his food, oth- 
ers neceſſary to the comfort and convenience of his 
life in different capacities; neither of which could 
be obtained by the corporeal qualities he is endowed ! 

with, the. brute creation being all, either by ſtrength, 
| ſwiftneſs, or the region they inhabit, beyond the reach': 
of his arm. 

The ſuperior, ſagacity, therefore, which has enabled 

him to ſupply, by various arts, this natural defect of 
corporeal powers, was undoubtedly. neceſſary to his 
tublikkepce 4 becauſe without it he would: ge 6 
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the moſt defencelefs of all animals equal to himſelf 
in ſize; unable to procure the ſmaller kinds for his 
food, and an eaſy prey to the larger. Suppoſin; 
his whole duration to end with his lite, or, at le 
that no after-conſciouſneſs remains, was not this ſort 
of ſagacity, by which he braves the lion's force, bends 
to the. yoke the ſtubborn bullock”s neck, breaks to the 
curb the foaming ſteed, overtakes with certain death 
the diſtant bird, or from the rapid ſtream drags to 
the ſhore the ſealy fry; was not, I ſay, on ſuch à ſup- 
poſition, this fort of ſagacity, by which he reigns 


acknowledged lord of this planet, ſufficient to anſwer | 


all the ends of his creation? Wherefore then this 
waſte of rational powers? this capacity of diving into 
the philoſophical difference between matter and ſpir- 
it ? of tracing effects up to their probable cauſes, and 
accounting! wei for almoſt all- the "FIERO 
of natuxe 25-515 * 

To what end is Beiensbwed with the Elbing fr. 
culey in a de ree fo ſuperior to his fellow-mortals 


here, as to feel (if the exprefſion may be allowed) 


his deren from ſome eternal exiſtence, and form 
to himſelf not only a wiſh, but even à probable 

pect of immortality ?: And that this is the reſult of 
the natural powers of his-mind;-exclwſivE of any fup- 
poſed revelation, is evident from the conſtant, though 
doubtful, hope of philoſophers in the earlieſt ages of 


the work; from all the acegunts that HIVE been | 


tranſmitted to us. 


Of what uſe to him, if confciouthels Fal w ref. 


piration, is it to Tee and admire the eternal beauty 


of truth, the fitneſs of things, the unalterable rg 2 


ence between right and wrong a&ion, or moral good 


and evil; the beauty of virtue, and the deformity of 
vice? And i is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that in a world 
wherein \ we ſee every creature. below exactly ſuit- 


ed 
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ed to the manifeſt end of its creation, poſſeſſing juft 
what is neceſſary and uſeful to it, and not a ſuperflu- 
ous gift beſtowed, that the Creator ſhould have been 
thus wantonly laviſh in the formation of man alone; 
and ſtored his mind with uſeleſs faculties, in contra - 
diction to the general plan of creation, which is evi- 
dently calculated for the utility, convenience, and hap- 
pineſs of every other fpecies.??  _ | 
Admitting this to be his whole duration, how emi- 
nently wretched is he made by the ſuperior. powers 
he boaſts of! Every animal, in the different ſcales 
below himſelf, enjoys the prefent moment, uncon- 
ſcious of futurity.; mdulges every riſing wiſh, . and, 
fearleſs: revels in every joy to which his inclination 
leads; whilſt man, unhappy man l for no end. reſ- 
trains his every paſſion by the ſevereſt rules of rigid 
reaſon ; and ahnoſt from the cradle to the grave, 
treads with trembling ſteps, as every moment on the 
verge of ruin; in the deluſive hope of bringing his 
mind to a ſtate of ſuch perfection, as will quality it. 
for immortal happineſs, in that future exiſtence he is 
formed to expect. Should this expectation be vain, 
can the Being who interwove it in his- nature be 
juſtly deemed-: benevolent, kind, or good ? if not, 
what are the attributes of the God you petend to 
Lou ſay the word © zzmaterial has no meaning, yet 
have you frequently afſerted, that. the ſoul is only a 
fine mviſible fluid, which being ſecreted from the 
brain, and diffuſed through the , nerves, becomes the p 
actuating principle; I. ſhould be glad to know what j 
is to be underſtood by this? To me it ſeems to:umply | 
a. contradiction. By the word inviſible muſt be under- 
Rood ſomething of a nature not to be . diſcovered by 
our ſight: All matter is certainly the object of ſight... 
Give me leave to.alk how you came bah er 
exe los, ee 8 
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ledge of this fins inviſible © fluid? and by what means 
-It acquires thejpower of thought, reflection, choice; and 
motion, properties that have never been eee, to 
| belong to matter. 

By the conſciouſneſs which: * meal mind: 
expects to carry with it into another world, and either 
do ſulfer or enjoy for ever ĩn ſome future ſtate of exiſ- 
tence, is meant an exact and indelible remembrance 
of all the paſſions, affections, propenfities, actions, and 
| inclinations of the mind, during the whole period in 
which it was united to matter. According to the 
nature of this retroſpect it muſt unavoidably be . 

ductive of perfect happineſs or extreme miſery: 
remembrance of having checked. every propenſity, or 
riſing: inolination, to:vice*, / and ſo regulated every 
affection, as to bring the mind into an habitual ſtate 
of conſcious purity, even in ſentiment, muſt afford 
chat uninterrupted felicity, which conſcious rectitude 
Alone is capable of enjoying. 
Should the mind, thus ſupremely bleſſed, behold 
the object of its tendereſt love rendered. irretrievably 
-wretched by a retroſpect diametrically, oppoſite to its 
own, the, deformity of the character mult raiſe a juſt 
abhorrence; while grateful pleaſure would be more 
ſtrongly excited at.the thought of being removed to a 
ſtate of exiſtence, where vice no more could hide 
its hateful form, beneath the fair ſemblance of a vir- 
tuous garb. _ . 
Hermione was perhaps, the faireſt of her 55 3A 
draſtus thought her ſoul as faultleſs as her face, in 
this em: he 1567 eren to his Roms OE he 
C x7 C 5 
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your daily to maintain a coanſcience void of offence towards 


God e fellow. creatures — but where 1 1s: 1 man that 
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the mandate for his diſſolution came, felt no relue- 
tant thought, but that of leaving this dear partner of 
his joys behind——Farewel, my love, he fainting cried, 
I go to wait thee in ſome better ſtate: haſte to rejoin 
me, for till then, heaven can to me afford: but an iu. 
_ perfedd bliſs.” Death fnatched him from her arms. 
The mortal veil removed, the blaze of truth flathed 
on his enlightened mind; he ſaw herz as the really 
Was, a: baſe, , artful hypocrite; fled with: 


hortor from the de diobjet, and + bleſſed the mo- 


ment that diſſolved their union here below. 
Thus you ſee the happineſs! of the! good need not 
do be interrupted by the puniſhment of the wicked; 
Hermione finks to everlaſting ruin, beneath a load of 
conſcious guilt, whilſt, Adraſtus, perfected in virtue, 
mounts on high, and:lobks down with:inward ſatisfac- 
tion and acquieſcence on the juſt reward of vice and 


” - 


— 


| HERMIT or THE MOUNTAINS, | 
AN en re 


Content alone d HSE on earth. , : 


The fan Lad 1 TRE: funk behind Ry 8 
mountains, and the ſage Ibrahim was retiring to reſt, 
when a knocking at the door of his hermitage drew 
him thither ; he opened it, and. there ſtood before 
him 

* Life and immortality, we Fe aſſured by God himfelf 
in his word, are not brought to light by man's renſon bur 
by the Gebel; ; there alone ve may look for them with cer- 
_— and be confirmed in che be lief of them — doubt. 
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"him a youth, whoſe care-marked viſage ſpoke him to 
be the child of grief: “ Sire,” ſaid the youth, per- 
mit a ſtranger to paſs the night beneath your friendly 
roof, till the returning morn enables him to purſue 
his way with ſafety. The hermit bid him welcome 
to his cot, and fpread his homely board before him. 
Roots ſupplied the place of coſtly viands, and water 
from a nei ms, ſpring, the place of blood-inflam. — 
ing wine. The ſigh, the ſtarting tear, and all the be- 
haviour of his gueſt, filled the ſage with emotions of 
compaſſion ;.-and defiring, if poſlible, to alleviate the 
Pains of the-ſtranger, he thus addreſſed him: 
en a face ſo young, in a breaſt ſo untutored 
in this world's cares, it ſeems to me a wonder that 
ſorrow is a gueſt; and might it not be thought a 
bold intruſion, T would aſk the Tpring of theſe your 
Cares; perhaps you mourn the pangs of diſappointed 
love, the loſs of ſome dear friend or eat y joy. 
Say, if your grief be of the common courſe, per- 
chance my riper years may-ſpeak the wiſhedfor com- 
fort.“ Sire,” replied. the youth, „your kind 
f i” 6 demand at once my thanks and my com- 
pliance. „ 0 * 5 Ew" g 5 7 
, % My father was a merchant ; in point of wealth, 
Bagdad held not his equal; early he left me to poſſeſs 
his fortunes ; the loſs of my father was ſoon forgot 
amidft the riches, flatterers, and friends, that now 
ſurrounded me. But when reflection took place, hap- 
| pipes became my deſire, and I vainly thought to be 
rich was to be happy. I enlarged my merchandize, 
I trafficked to all parts of the globe, and not a wind 
Blew into port, but it brought an increaſe to my ſtore 3 
but yet I was not happy, my defiresincreaſed with 
my poſſeſſions, and I was yet miſerable. I then de- 
termined to apply to honour, and there ſeek the hap- 
Pineſs riches would not afford me. I ſold off my 
* 1. 11 4 6 * 8 n wares, * 
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of the morning. 


8 


I now was determined to quit my home, and 
ſeek in ſolitude and retirement, that happineſs I had 
hitherto nt in vain, and which I am at times in- 
clined to believe, is no more than the object of crea- 
tive fancy. For this purpoſe I conſigned to the care. 
of a friend, all my poſſeſſions, and was on the ſearch 
after a proper place of retirement, when night over- 
took me and I implored the ſhelter of your hoſpita- 
ble roof.” Here pauſed the youth, and thus the ſage 
%%% 8 
bg * The object of your purſuit, my ſon, indeed is 
good, and your not hitherto attaming it, ariſes. not 
from its non- exiſtenee, but from your errors in the 
purſuft of it. Happineſs, my ſon, has not its feat in 
honour, pleaſure, or riches ; to be happy is in the power 
af every indvidual ; to all, the great Supreme has 

| "gives 


% 
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given wiſely; - and thoſe who receive what lie gives 

with thankfulneſs and content, are the only happy. 

4 Return then, my ſon, to thy poſſeſſions, employ 
the. power of doing good lent by thy Creator, and 
know that contentment is the ſubſtance and happi- 

. neſs her ſhadow ; thoſe who bave the one, ole 

the other.” | | 

The words of the ſage ſunk deep in the, breaſt of | 
the ſtranger ;. he retired to reſt in peace, and in the 

' morn he returned again to his houſe, where he wit- 
neſſed the truth of Ibrahim's advice”: and embracing- 

every method to do good, he lived in peace and tran- 

A and ia F<. to be. 1 is * 

pp. | | | 


USEFUL 0PSPRVATIONs R 
N on THE. ee 


; PASSIONS oF THE MIND. e 


** AN EMINENT! PHYSICIAN. 710 


To maintain bealth, the paſſions of the LOR . 
he kept under due ſubjection. Let a perſon be ever 
ſo temperate, and a 5 in his diag and exerciſe, yet 


if he is led away by paſſions, all n his n 
will avail but little. 


Fear, Grieß, E nyy, Hatred, . £ Revenge, nd 
Deſpair, are-known to weaken, the nerves, retard the- 
circulation, hinder N impair digeſtion, and 
to produce ſpaſms, . ee and ban. 
cal diſorders. 
Valarius Maximus gives fatal inſtances of terror. 
Violent anger creates bilious, inflamatory, con- 


vulſive, and apoplectic diſorders, Ha gent in het 
N e : 
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Pliny and Aulus Gellies give us fatal inſtances of 


extreme 158 
Sylla ha ving freed Italy from civil wats, returned 
to Rome. He ſaid, he could not ſleep the firſt night, 


his ſoul bein tranſported with exceſlive j joy, as with 
a ſtrong ka. mighty wind. 
Thoſe who brood over cares, are the firſt attacked. 
by putrid diſeaſes, and the hardeſt to cure. 
The hopes of ending their days among their na- 


tive barren rocks, make the Switzers fight under, 


any banner. 
Africans tranſported to the colonies, no ſooner caſt 


their eyes on the hated ſhores, than they refuſe ſuſ- 


tenance, and often plunge into the main, from a no- 
tion that their departed ſpirits regain their liberty. 

Can drugs reach the ſeats of ſuch diſeaſes ? What 
can medicines avail to love-ſick 8 2 , Wounded: 
ſpirits who can bear? ; 

Moderate joy, virtue, contentment, boje, and. 
courage, invigorate the nerves, : accelerate the fluids, 
promote perſpiration, and aſſiſt digeſtion. ws | 

Lord Verulam obſerves, that cheerfulneſs of ſpirits. 


is particularly uſeful when we ſit down to meals or 


go to reſt. © If any violent paſſions ſhould ſurpriſe 
us at theſe ſeaſons, it would be prudent to defer ea- 
ting, or going to bed, until the mind e its 


natural tranquillity.“ 


It is obſervable, that the rene dn is larger 
from any vehement paſſion of the mind, when the 
body is quiet, than from the ſtrongeſt bodily exer- 


eiſe, When the mind is calm and compoſed. Hence 


we infer, that thoſe who are prone to anger cannot 
bear much exerciſe, becauſe the exuberant perſpi- 
ration of both, might waſte the ſtrength too fail. 
DESCRIPTION. 


| Heart broken matrons on their joyleſs bed, 
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- , DESCRIPTION OF A 
"a counter WORK-HOUSE.. 


4 FFRAG MENT. - 


n von 8 W holds the pariſh poor: 
Whoſe walls of mud ſcarce bear the broken door; 
There, where the putrid vapours flaggin 18 play, 
And the dull wheel hums doleful thro* the day, 
Children are plac'd who know no parent's care: 
Parents, who know no children's love dwell there 3 
Forſaken wives, and mothers never wed 15 be 
Dejected widows with unheeded tears, | 
And crippled age with more than childhood fears; 85 
The lame, the blind, and, far the happieſt they 
The moping idiot, and the madman gay. 


Here too the ſick their final LAS receive, 
Here brought amidſt the ſcenes of woe to grieve ; 
Here ſorrowing, they their hours of trouble ſcan, 
And the cold charities of man to mann 
Whoſe pariſh laws for ruin'd age P e 
While bees, compulſion. 8 8 mY from 

PO If ; 

? 5 Lz: 1 Jot But 
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+ The ſcenes of miſery and  diftrefs entre exhibited - 
in pariſh-work-houſes both in town and country, whether 
occaſioned by unavoidable misfortunes, or the effetls of vice, 
diſſipation, or ey a, are bur ſo many melancholy 


piQtures of the vanity, folly, and. e of all nga 7 
- expeQations and purſuits. 


If (as it is often ſaid) there are Piesberg in madneſe 


| which none but madmen know, I am well allured they ace 
** in the e of them. 
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But ſtill that ſcarp is bought with many a ſigh, 
And pride embitters what it can't deny. 

Say ye, oppreſt by ſome fantaſtic woes, 
(Some jarring nerve that baffles your repoſe?) 
Who with fad prayers the weary doctor teaze, 
To name the nameleſs ever new diſeaſe; 1 
Who with mock patience dire complaints endure; 
Which real pain and that alone can cure“; 
How would ye bear in real pain to lie; 
Deſpis d, neglected, left alone to die?? 5 
How would ye bear to draw your lateſt breathz 
Where all that's wretched 'paves the way for death? 
Such is that room which one rude beam divides, + 
And naked rafters form the ſloping ſides: 
Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are ſeen, 
And latlies and mud are all that lie between; 
Save one dull pane that coarfely patch'd, gives way 
To the rude tempeſt, yet excludes the day: FR 
Here, on a matted flock, with.duft o erſpread, 
The drooping wretch reclines his ed head. 
For him no hand the cordial eup applies 
Nor wipes the tear that ſtagnates in his eyes: 
No friends with ſoft diſcourſe his pains beguile, 
Nor promiſe hope till ſickneſs wears a ſmile +... : 
But with bare neceſſaries ſcarce ſupply'd,. A 


How many among the noble and affluent parts of man- 
kind are there, who baving no real troubles to perplex them, 
make to themſelves imaginary ones, and conſequeatly be- 
come their own tormentors ? Such perſons deſerve no pity, 


+ However futrounding friends may not be able, when we 
are afflicted, to remove our pains ; their, ſympathy and cone 
verſe may tend greatly toalleviate them 3; well therefore does 
a late eminent writer ſay,  _ | ; 
Poor is the friendleſs maſter of a world.” WE”: 

Ds. YouNe., 
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And rack'd with pain he turns from fide to lde. 
At evening longing for the morning = N. 
And rer every 9 TY 7 


E * 1: 
Such ſcenes of diverdifizeſs,; tis but too Gu. 
A Ae Wan _ 5 9 8 to Ace 
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A REAL CHRISTIAN DELINEATED. . 


0 is the-higheſ ayle of man; &, 
N Nieun THOUGuTs. 
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1a man is 5 and EET by. cannot "os 
of. the true church of Chriſt ;for Chriſt was lowly, 
meek, and humble. If a man is cruel, he cannot be 
of that e for Chriſt Na as hearted. If 
a man is ving and reve e cannot be 
af that e Wee his enemies, and 
prayed for them. If. you are. avaricious, you can, 
not be of that church; for Chriſt deſpiſed riches. If 
Jou are vain-glorious, you cannot be of that church; 
for Chriſt ſought not the praiſe of man, but the 
glory of God. If you know your brethren. to be 
in diſtreſs, and aſſiſt them not (if it is in your power 
to do it), you cannot be of that church; for Q 
comforted the afflicted, relieved the needy, healed 
the ſick, and even gave his * to ſave his Frames. 
fr om deſtr uction. TEA. : "If WH - 


— 
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+ It is too true an obſervation, 2 OS are- very «i if; an 
of the excellent public charities.the metropolis abounds 2 
but what are abuſed; the farming of the poor, as it is gen- 
erally ſtyled, has been the inlet to many Hagrant abuſes, 
and cherefore ſhouldnot be allowed: ace 
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If vou are envious, you cannot be of that church; 
for Chriſt envied no man's happineſs. If you paſs 
raſh or evil judgment on che actions of your neigh- 
bour, you cannot be of that church; for Chriſt, judg- 
ed none unfavourably. If you are luſtful, you cannot 
be of that church; for Chriſt had no unclean deſires. 
If you are a curſer, or ſwearer, you cannot be of that 
church; for Chriſt took not the name of God in vain. 
If you are a drunkard, or a glutton, you cannot be 


of that church; for Chriſt was moderate in all 


things. > : 
if you are a lar, you cannot be of that church ; ; 
for Chriſt always ſpoke truth, though he ſuffered for 
it. If you are contentious; you cannot be of that 
church; for Chriſt was a peace-maker... If you are 
an idler, you cannot be of that church; for Chriſt. 
employed his time well, daily going about doing 5 
good. If you are a thief, or an unjuſt dealer, you 
cannot be of that HH ¹ẽꝭ˖h; for Chriſt rendered Cæſar 
his due. If you are à ſelf- lover, you cannot be of 
that church®; for Chriſt ov ed others better than him- - 
FH, or hie had net died for their ſakes. 
Me are apt to ſet too great a value on the few 
good actions of our lives, and imagine one merito-—- 
nous deed ſufficient to over- balance numberleſs re- 
peated crimes : but this is a great miſtake, and the 
exror of ſelfeſteem; for it is not enough that we 
obey our maſter's commands in a few immaterial 
points, but we muſt execute his orders ſtrictly, in 
every particular, ere we can prove ourſelves his faith- 


+ If we bear not the image of Chriſt in our tempers, lives, 
and condutt, we cannot be his diſciples ; they only are his 
friends who dowhatſoever he commandeth: John, xv. 14. - 


| 3 Areal Chriſtian has the ſeeds of all theſe evils. in hie 
torrupt nature; but grace enables him t0 ſubdue them. . 


1 * * N 
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ful ern In ſhort, if we do not love God above 
all things, and our neighbours as ourſelves; we are 
not of Chriſt's church, nor ur the leaſt entitled to 
the benefits and bleſſings he hath promiſed to them 
that love and ferve him ! Alas! how * real 
6 there are in- the world | - 


— 


> 


THE REPRIEVED MALEFACTOR: 5 
AN AFFECTING SCENE, | | 


LATELY" EXHIBITED IN. NEWGATE.. 


. A dreadful din was wont Fo, 

To: grate the-ſenſe, when enter'd here, from: Soap Wo 
And howls of ſlaves. condemb'd: from clink of chains, „ 

And craſh of ruſty bars, and creeking ee | J 

And ever and anon the light was daſh'd_. Th oy 1 : 

With frightful faces, and the meagre looks. © 

Ot grim and Lins execuriqners.” 4 "Concurve 


THE tolling of the dreadful bell, finkmonidy the A 


miſerable to pay their forfeited lives. to. the injured” 1 
laws of their country, awoke Henry from the firſftt 
ſleep he had fallen into, ſince he entered. the walls of ' | 


a diſmal priſons. - .. ; - I 
Henry had bans. a n and "od the 
beautiful Eliza in the midſt of affluence ; but the 1 
N ot our Welk India fort. in the late 1 F 


: CE 5 Sq | 
+ It is not being of = that, or 15 hike TY or £ 
mination among the profeſſors of Chriſtianity, that will 
_ conſtitute a man a real Chriſtian in God's account; but his 
being polfeſt of the love of Chriſt in his heart, and ei R 
n it in his life and converſation inthe world. 6 
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can war, was the firſt ſtroke bis houſe received. His: 
_  ereditors, from the nature of the loſs, were for ſome. 
time merciful ; but to ſatisfy ſome partial demands,. 
he entered into a diſhonourable treaty, which being 
diſcovered, Henry was thrown into a loathſome K . 
He had offended againſt the laws, and was — — | 
ned to die. 

Eliza poſſeſſed. Roman virtues. She would not. 
quit his ſide, and with her infant ſon, ſhe. preferred 
chaſing away his melancholy in a dungeon, to her 
father's houfe, which was ſt al open to receive her. 
Their hopes of a reprieve, from day to day; had fled; 
but not before the death-warrant arrived. Grief o- 
verpowering all other ſenſes, Sleep, the balmy char-- 
mer of the woes of humanity, in pity to their miſe- 

| e - her ſilken embraces aver . and 

beguiled the time they had appropriated for prayer; 
and Eliza, with. the ona es continued, under her 
influence.” A | 

08 Father of ee erelaimed Henry, ” end- 
thine ear to a ſupplicating penitent. Give attention 
to my ſhort prayer. Grant me forgiveneſs, endue 
me with fortitude to appear before thee: and, O God! 
extend thy mercies to this injured, this deſt of thy 
ſervants, on whom I have entaiked undeſerved heart- 
felt woe. Chace not Hoop iro, mt till J am 
dead. „ ; 

The 3 interrupted 2 5 devotion, br b 
"him to his fate.—4 If there be mercy in you, repli- 
ed Henry, „make no noiſe, for I would not have my 
dear wife and child awaked till Fam no more,” 

He wept - even he, who was-inured to miſery— - 
He, who with apathy had till now looked upon diſ- 
treſs, ſhed tears at Henry's requeſt Nature, for once 
n in a gaoler. 

At this inſtant the. child cried! O0 1 


ATE erb APY wise nav. nw” 


Haid Henry, I am too uilty to have my prayer 
heard 1”? He took * infant, and for 
huſhed it again to re 


| broke — This is 2c much, my heart bleeds for 


ou, I would Thad not ſeen this day. What 2 | 


hear?“ replied Henry. Is this an a 2 7 130 

garb; of my keeper ? Thou art indeed * or: thy of. 
ce This is more than I was prepared to bear 
Hence, and let me be conducted to my fate. 

Theſe words awoke the unhappy Eliza; who, 
with eagerneſs . to atone for loſt time, began 1 to 2 
Pr opriate the few.moments as Bog in ſupplicating 

er huſband's ſalxatioon. 

Side by "ge the unhappy _ couple prayed, as the 
Ordinary advanced to the diſmal cell.—Tney were 
too intent on their deyotion to obſerve him. The 
holy man came with more comfort than What his 


function alone could adminiſter. It was a reprieve, | 


but with caution he communicated the gladtiding to 
| W _ but. hapleſs pair. _* 

ect it had on them Was te Letting to be 
ex reel. "Henry's ſenſes were- overpowered, while 
Eliza became frantic with  joy—She ran to the man 
-of God, then to her child, ere ſhe perceived her huf. 
band apparently lifeleſs. He ſoon: inhaled life, from 
her tender kiſſes, While the humane HF * 
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: THE. DIFFERE Fr. STAGES or LIFE 


- PLEASINGLY DESCRIBBD. 5 
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HE who, i in his youT N, OE” i is Eee 
powers in thę ſearch of truth and uſeful knowledge; 
and refines and ſtrengthens his moral and gcpive pow. 
ers by the love of virtue, for the ſervice of his friends, 
his country, and mankind; who is animated by true 
glory, exalted by ſacred friendſhip for ſocial, and ſof- 
tened by virtuous love for demeſtic life; who lays his 
heart, open to every other mild and generous affec- 
tion, and who to all theſe adds a ſober, maſculine. 
piety, equally. remote from ſuperſtition and ent uf nn 
chat Man enjoys the moſt. agreeable youth ; and 
lays in the richeſt fund for the honourable Almen, 
and happy enj en of the Kae Period. of 

e. 

He who, in! * HOOD, keeps the + ont under due 
reſtraint* - who forms the moll ſcles and virtuous 
friendſhips; who ſeeks alter Janie, wealth, and power, 
in the road of frutß and virtue; and, if he cannot 
find them inthat road, generouſly deſpiſes them; who 
in his private charakter and connexions, gives fulleſt | 
ſcope to the tender and manly paſſions ; and in his 
public character and connexions ſeryes his country 
and mankind, in the moſt upright and diſintereſted 
* ; wo, i in ine en e FOR of life with 

the 


rr ww 8 . 
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The a of vicious ee are always W 
dy enjoyment, and cloy with * 
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"the greateſt woderationÞ, bears its illi with Chriſtian 
_ [fortitude ; and in thoſe various circumſtances of duty 
and trial maintains and expreſſes an habitual rever- 
ence and love of Ged.; THAT Max is the worthieft char- 
acter in this ſtage of life; paſſes through it with the 
Higheſt ſatisfaction and dignity; and paves the way 
to the; moſt eaſy and honourable % A gqe. 
FINALLY, HE, who, in the, DECLINE. OF LIFE, pre- 
ſerves himſelf moſt exempt from the chagrins inci- 
dent to that period; cherithes kind and benevolent af-. 
.feftions ; uſes his experience,  wwi/dom, and authority in 
the molt /atherly and venerable manner; doing acts 
under a ſenſe of the inſpection, and with a view to the 
approbation of his Maler; is conſtantly aſpiring after 
immortality, and ripening apace for it; urs is the 
happieſt 0LB-MAN. „ 
Such a truly good man may have ſome enemies, 
but he will have more friends; and having given many 
marks of private friendſhip or public virtue, he can 
hardly be deſtitute of a patron to protect, or a ſanc- 
tuary to entertain him, orto protect or entertain 
His children when he is gone. Though he 1 
ſhould have little elſe to leave them, he be- 4 
queaths them the faireſt, and generally the moſt 
unenvied - inheritance of a ;good name; which, like | 
good ſeed ſown in the field of futurity, will often | 
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The truly good men is ſatisfied from himſelf, his deſires, 
are moderate, his wants few ; he is cautious without being 
jealous or diſtruſtfyl-; careful, but not anxious, buſy but not 
diſtratted ; he taſtes pleaſure Without being vicious, and bears 
pain and affliction without dejection or diſcontent; is raiſed 
to power without turning giddy, and feels calamity without 
_ repining ; being well affured.that his heavenly Father will 
either ſuſtain him under his troubles, or direct and over - rule 
them ſor his greateſt good. | Fre 


*. 
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raiſe up unſolicited friends, and yield a benevolent 
harveſt of unexpected charities. ' | + . 
But ſhould the fragrance of the Parent's virtue 
prove offenſive to a perverſe or envious age, or even 
draw down perſecution on the friendleſs orphans; 
there is One in heaven, who will be more than a * 
ther to them, and recompenſe their parent's virtues 
by 1 down bleſſings on them. The thoughts 
of leaving them in fuch good hands, fuſtain the hon- 
eſt parent, and make him ſmile'even in the agonies 
of death; being ſecure, that that Almighty Triend, 
who has diſpenſed ſuch a profuſion of bounties to 
himſelf, cannot prove an unkind guardian, or an un- 
faithful truſtee to has fatherleſs 8 n 


ON FLATTERY AND TRUTH. 


Stop not to flatter, tho? thou art paid for it. 


* > 


—_— 75 


There is n which b me najoilly of the wats 
is more fond of than flattery. This adds inexpreſſi- 
ble delight to weak minds, diſplays the moſt enticing 
objects in falſe colours, and too often gains the victo- 
ry over ſincerity and truth. Where it once gains 
acceſs; we ſoon become enamoured with it, and fool- 
ifhly tranſported with its deluſive and enſnaring arts. 
Abſurd indeed! that men ould be captivated, with 
ſo.vain a phantom # 

Though Hattery may afford u us a tranſient pleaſure, 
yet it is as incomparable to truth as light is to dark- 


neſs. Experience convinces us that che one cannot 
deceive 
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deceive us, whereas the other is of the moſt, deceit- 
ful nature, acquires a numerous tram of apparent 
friends, by its enticing deluſions, and would, if poſſi- 
ble, gain the predominancy over every individual; 
it exhibits every ching delightful to our conception, 
and endavours to entangle us by every artifice. But 
how different is ſincerity or truth! This ineſtimable 
quality is truly beneficial to all. He , who, uſes 


this, lives. free from perplexing anxiety, and ſolici- 


* 


tue.. 4 „„ 

His mind is calm and ſerene, his heart void of any falſe 
imaginations, and he enjoys ſcenes of undiſturbed re- 
poſe. Though flattery may for a time win the affec- , 
tions, yet it is built upon ſo ill-grounded a baſis, that 
it is always in danger of falling, and being expoſed 
to public deriſion. Whereas truth is blameleſs and 
well eſtabliſhed ; entertains us with a proſpect of fy- 
ture tranquility, and makes us ever to abound in the 
fruits of ſolid joy and inward peace. DE | 
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A DECENT mein, and elegance of dreſs, 
Words, which at eaſe each winning grace expreſs; © 
A life, where love with poliſh'd wiidom ſbines, 
Where wiſdom's ſelf again by love refines ;_ 
Where we to chance for friendſhip never truſt, 
Nor ever dread from ſudden whim, diſguſt ; 

The manners gentle and the heart humane, 
3 | | | X A ; 


* 
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A nature truly great, but never vain. 

A wit, that no licentious pertneſs knows, 

The ſenſe; that unaſſuming candour ſhows ; . 
Reaſon, by narrow wares. uncheck'd, 

Slave to no party, bigot to no ſect; 

Knowledge of human life, of learning too, 

Thence taſte, and truth, which will from taſte enſue 
A juſt diſcernment, with : 2.judgment clear, | 
A imile indulgent, and that ſmile ſincere; 

An humble, though an elevated mind, 

Its greateſt pleaſure but to ſerve mankind : 

Theſe will eſteem and admiration raiſe, 


9 Give true delight, and gain bo porta. priſe. 


I's 


| GRANDEUR NOT NECESSARY TO; 7 
| HAPPINESS. e 
I FRAGMENT. | S 7 


WHAT true felicity can greatneſs give us, that is 
not to be met with in a middle ſtation of life? Who- 
ever knows how to limit himſelf to a aderate fortune 
is truly rich. If a man meaſures his neceſſities by 
nature, he will never be poor; if by opinion, he will 
never be rich. A man need not to be a philoſopher 


to contemn grandeur, and to know that riches are of 


little uſe to the attainment of true happineſs. 

He need only examine what ſuch wealth and gran- 
deur amount to in the end; for if it be evident to 
dim that they cannot procure real felicity, but are 
often pernicious to the owners, he will then be con- 
vinced that a ſtate of life wherein a perſon has what 
is truly neceſſary, is far preferable to a n of th. 
$6 ah ans grandeur. . | 
| THE. 
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IHE DICTATES-OF- EXPERIENCE. 


THE evils of life; however generally inveighed a- 
gainſt, are moſtly of our own creating, and to be ſur- 


mounted at pleaſure by a little reſolution; the 


goods of it, ſuch as really deſerve the name, are 


within the reach of moſt people ; and for the reſt, 
a little Chriſtian reſignation is an ample ſuccedaneum. 
—&% How many things are. there in this world that 
I do not want 1“ ſaid the philoſopher. © How 


few things are there,” replies Folly, © but what I 


am in abſolute need of! Probatum eff. . 


- 
+ 
©.” 
— 
* 
x - 


ON MODESTY,. 
WITH ITS EFFECTS»: 


MODESTY may juſtly be accountedeither a virtue 
or. a vice; or rather, when it is blameable, a fooliſh 
baſhfulneſs; for then it betrays us into many incon- 
veniences. How many have been undone becauſe 


they have not had boldneſs enough to deny the requeſt 
of a profeſſed friend! Modeſty, in real friendſhip, 


may be called a vice, when it lets the man we eſ- 


tem run into abſurdities, for fear of diſpleaſing him by 


telling him his fault. mo 
In allaccidents of life, a man may have too much 
or too little modeſty; but he that has too much 
will always ſuffer the moſt; fooliſh ſimplicity hurts 
itſelf, while daring impudence, in ſpite of all oppo- - 
ation, will puſh its way through the world. Even: 
EGG N what. 
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what is called baſhfulneſs is commended by all, bur 
boldneſs, though it may not have ſo much commen- 
dation, has more reward : yet, if modeſty is not ad- 
vantageous for profit, it is for virtue; for it is a 
thing contradictory in itſelf to ſuppoſe, that a mo- 
deſt perſon can be a wzcted: one... 

It is certain that many had been bad that are not, 
it they had not been bridled by a bafhful nature; 
for there are many that have hearts for vice who 
have not a face for it. Modeſty, when a virtue, re- 
{trains us from licentious company and bad enter- 
priſes; it teaches us to eſteem merit; it awes the 
e tongue; prevents à man from vain boaſt- 

Lg makes a wiſe man not to ſcorn but t to pity: 
2 2 foo] | 


— — 
THE. HAPPY MAN. 


IN all the different ſchemes mankind 8 
The end's the ſame : tis happineſs in view : 
For this, the mariner, while breaking waves | 
Ehreat inſtant death, the dang*rous paſſage brave 3: - 
For this th? aſtrologer, whole ſleepleſs nights 
Fix'd to the tube, explores the ſtarry lights; 
For this, the miſer hoards his ſliining petty: IHE IG 
And to be richly happy ſtarves himſelf ; RS 
For this, ſome tread the ſlipp'ry paths of ths, 6 
And fancy bliſs annex*d to being great; 
Others to difPPrent pleaſures give the reins, 
While diſappointment crowns their fruitleſs Pains. | 
All are deceiv*d who here expect to find 
Aught that can ſatisfy the human min. 
Search thro? the world Tough) find ther's nothing: 


can. - 
"0 Afford 
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Afford the proper happpmeſs of man. 
That Power alone who gave all beings births 
Who form'd the heavens, and upholds the earth, 
Whoſe word firſt made, whoſe mercy ſtill ſuſtains 


Thoſe worlds unknown, o'er which his juſtice reigns, | 


Whoſe ſmiles create eternal joy and peace, 
Is the true centre of unfading bliis. DO Es 
That man alone obtains the end deſir d. 
Whoſe boſom with immortal love . TELE 
Who follows happineſs in virtue's, road, A 


And ſteadily obeys the will of God; 
Who will by no temptation be betray'd ;, 
Nor can by fear of puniſhment be ſway'd ;- 
Whoſe fixt deſign is ſtedfaſtly purſu'd, 


To ſeek his Maker as his chiefeſt good. 4 


Who by God's holy word his way directs 

Watches each word, and every thought rn 5 

Gives up his own to his Creator's mind. 

To act, or ſuffer, is alike reſig n dm; © Mieten 

This man (of Heaven's ee ever fare)”: 2 

While thouſands fall around, ſhall rand: 3 33 

While thoſe who plac'd their happineſs below, 

Shall wake from dreams of bliſs to endleſs woe. 
He ſhall thro' life be happy, and when death, 

Id gaſtly form, demands his tine breath, 

Th' expected ſummons he will gladly hear, 2 ts To 

While conſcious virtue diſſipates his fear; 

Safely he'll venture thro? the darkſo ay, 

The deſtin*d paſſage to eternal day; 

And crown'd with glory which ſhall never fade, 

— * in pee . td 3 he ban e 
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"THE: RURAL vIc an 


nn en 


„ Gkssengur., 284 (93G); 
BEING laſt Gan on u tour to 6 me North, 1: . 
one evening arreſted in my progreſs, at the entrance 
of a ſmall rural hamlet, by breaking the fore wheel 
of my phæton. This accident rendering it imprac- 
ticable for me to proceed to the next town; from 
which I was now /txteen miles diſtant; I:directed my 
ſteps to a little cottage, - at the door t which, in a 
woodbine arbour ſat a man about „ty years of age, 
who was ſolacing himſelf with a pipe of tobacco. 
In the front of his houſe was affixed a ſmall board 
which I conceived to contain an intimation, that tra- 
vellers might there be accommodated. Addreſſing 
myſelf, therefore, to the old man, I jrequeſted his a- 
ſiſtance, which he readily granted; but on my men. 
tioning an intention of remaining at his houſe all 
night, he regretted that it was not in his power to re- 
ceive me, and che more ſo, as there was no inn 
in the village. It was not till now that I diſ- 
covered my error concerning the board over the 
door, which contained a notification, that my friend 
was a {raping los, and Probably: RIF to the | 
hamlet. ..- 

Affairs were In this Gtuation, 11 a the Vicar mae 

his appearance. He was about feverty,and. one of the 
moſt venerable figures I had ever ſeen; His time: ſil- 
' vered-locks: ſhaded his temples, Whilſt the lines of 
misfortune were, alas-! but too viſible in his coun- 
tenance. Time had in ſome meaſure ſoftened, but 
could not efface them. On ſeeing my broken equip- 
age, he addreſſed me; and when he began to ſpe ak, 
his countenance Was illumined. by a ſmile. I pre- 
' fume, 1 ſaid he, ® that the accident you have 

Ju 

13 | | 
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jaſt met with, will render it impoſſible for you te 
proceed. Should that be the caſe, you will be 
much diſtreſſed for lodgi 2 the place affording no 
accommodation for travellers, as my pariſhioners are 
neither willing nor able to ſupport an ale-houſe; and 
as we have but few:travellers paſs this way, we have 

little need of one; but if you will. accept the beſt ac- 
commodation my corage afords, | it is much at your 
ſer bie. 

After expreſſing the grateful fake I porn PTY" of 
his goodaeſs, I joy fully accepted fo defirable an of- 
fer. As we entered the hamlet, the fun was ilding | 
_ with his departing beams the village ſpire, whilſt a 

ntle breeze refreſad the weary hinds, who, ſeated 

eneath the veuerable oaks that overſhadowed their 
ruſtic cottages, were happily repoſing ihemſelves after 
| the ſylvan: ours of the dax. 
The Viear's houſe was fmall, with a thatched roof: 
the front was entirely covered with woodbines and 
honey ſuckles, , which ſtrongly ſeented the eir- 
cumambient air. A grove of ancient oaks ſurround- 
ed the houſe, and preſerved the verdure of the adja- 
cent lawn, through the midſt of which ran a fmall 
brook, that gently murmured as it flowed. This, to- 
ther with the bleating of the ſheep, the lowing of 
e herds, the village murmurs, and the diſtant _ 
ings of the truſty curs, who were now: entering o 
their office as guardians. of the hamlet, all conſpired th 
entertain the eye, pleaſe. the on, ad excite the ou 
N e rere 6 
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OLD MAN AND HIS DOG. 
A PATHETIC NARRATIVE, || 


: TAKEN. FROM. AN INCIDENT: WHICH REALLY. 
n Fa. no oh. | jb 
HAPPENED. A FEW YEARS AGO-- 


">. 
«< © 
f 
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BEING upon a viſit to a friend near Vork, as I 


was one daw walking on the bridge in company with 


ſome ladies, a grey-haired old man came towards us; 


— 


- 


he ſupported himſelf with a ſtick ; appeared ſo lame, 
that he could ſcarcely walk, and was followed by a 


little terrier. On approaching us, he ſaid, 4 Good 


ladies, will you buy my dog?” The ladies anſwers 
ing, that they did not want a dog; he came up to 
me, and fud in a more preſſing manner, and with a 
more ſupplicating tone of voice: Sir, I beſee ch you 


buy my dog '' On my anfwering likewiſe that I did 


not want one, the old man remained à few minutes 
leaning on his ſtick; and looking at me with an air 
of diſappointment, ſeemed to reproach me for declin- 


p ing his requeſt, and then uttering a deep figh contin- 
n ener, „„ 


As he walked on ſlowly, before he was out of fight, 
Louiſa, one of the young ladies, whiſpered me, Pray 


Sir, go after him, and buy his dog, for the poor man 


ſeems in diſtreſs.” I accordingly: called the old man 
back, and aſked him what was the price of the dog? 
«© What you pleaſe,” he returned. “Here is a 
crown,” I replied; © if that will ſatisfy you, take it, 
and leave me your dog. The dog is yours,” ſaid 


the old man, & and God bleſs you with it.“ “ But,“ 
taid I, „he will never follow me, how ſhall I pre- 


vent 


— W 2 1 Nera 
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muſt be tied, or he will follow. ae. He then untied 
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vent his eſcape True“ replied the old man, he: 
his garter, called Trim, took him up in his arms, 
and placed him upon the parapet of the bridge; 
while he was the garter round his neck, I 
perceived the hands of the old man trembling,, Which 


I imputed to his age ;' for his countenance did not 


change. Having faſtened the knot, he inclined his 
head towards the dog, and fixing his mouth upon 
his body, remained for a few minutes in that poſture 
motionleſs and without uttering a ſingle word. I 
approached him, and ſaid, Friend, what is the 


matter?“ Nothing,“ he anſwered, „but what 


will ſoon be ſorgotten!ꝰ and I obſerved his cheek: 


Wet with tears. Vou feem,” ſaid I, © to regret 


parting with your dog. Alas ! it is truly ſo 3, 
he is the only friend I have in the world; we have 
never been ſeparated from each other. He was my 
guard on the road hen I was aſleep ; and whenev- 
er he ſaw me fatigued and ſuffering, the poor crea-: 
tire licked my face, amd” ſeemed to eaſe. my pain 
with his careſſes; he loves me ſo much, that it is 
but natural I ſhould love him in return. But all 
this is nothing to you, he is now yours: and he of- 


fered me the garter which he had juſt faſtened 


round his neck. VVV i 
«You muſt. have a very bad opinion of me,” ſaid I, 


< if you think that T am capable of depriving you 


of a faithful friend, and the only friend you have 


in the world.“ He ſeemed affected and offered to 
return the crown; but I told him to keep the mo- 
ney and the dog too, Before I could prevent him, 
the old man threw himſelf upon his knees, and ex- 
claimed, Good Sir, I owe you my life ; hunger 


had reduced me to the moſt extreme neceſſit y.. 


"Theſe expreſſions urged my curioſity; and lead- 


14 


ing him from one queſtion to another, I eollected the 
following account: * Thank heaven,” he ſaid, I 
have lived fifty years by the labour of my hands, and 
yeſterday, for the firſt time in my life, I aſked chari- 
ty. I am by trade a carpenter, and was ſettled at 
Catterick, till on chopping a piece of wood, I cut 
my leg with an axe, and have been ſince incapable 
of working. Tam now going to Sheffield, where I 
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have a ſon, who is employed in the manufactures, 


and who will not let me want for any thing. But 
as the journey is long, and I can ſcarcely drag my- 
ſelf along on aceount of my wound, I have ſpent 
the little money which I had been able to ſave, and 
am obliged to beg for ſuſtenance -: though, as I do 
not look poor, I got but little; and being exhauſted 
with hunger, I hed nothing but my poor dog.“ 
Here his voice failed him; and his ſobs prevented 
him from continuing. At your. age, I replied, 


e and in this hot weather, and with a bad leg, I can- 


not ſuffer you to continue ſo long a journey on foot; 


youarill inflame your wound, and render it incura- 


ble. Follow me; Providence here offers you an 


aſylum, where you will find reſt, aſſiſtance, and per- 


Haps a cure, The old man ſaid nothing, but unty- 


ing his dog, followed me to the infirmary. Fortu- 


nately the ſurgeon happened to be in the houſe; and 


oon mentioning the poor man's fituation, he immedi- 


ately looked at the wound, which was highly infla- 


N med with the heat of the weather, and the fatigue 
of the journey. It is fortunate,” faid the ſurgeon, 


* that he did not continue his journey a ſew hours 
later, as he muſt have lo his leg, but I can how 


cure it. He will then get well!? ſaid I. . Ves,“ 


replied the ſurgeon ; I will anſwer for the cure, 
ꝓrovided he will continue perfectly quiet.“ | 
As he was going up ſtairs, followed by his _ 
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a terrier, the. porter laid hold. of Tim, and was 
preparing to carry him out of the houſe, “ Trim,” 
laid the old man, may not poor Trim follow 
me .lt is againſt the rules of the houſe, return. 
ed the. matron, tg admit any dogs into the wards.” 

— Alas,“ replied che old man, Trim will not be 
happy if he is not with me, and I ſhall not be happy. | 
if he is unhappy. —“ It is a pity to part good 
friends, exclaimed the ſurggon; I am convinced 
that my patient will ſoon get well, if Trim and he 
are not parted. Then, turning to the matron, 
For once,” he ſaid, * let us break wough the rules 
of the houſe. If Trim behaves well, let him ſtay 
by his maſter's bed. I will 5 returned 
the old man, for Fin behaviour; he will lie 
by me whole hours without Kirring\from his fitua- 
tion, and if he may be ſuffered to follow me, I am 
ſure he will be as quiet as a mouſe. 

Theſe words intexelledevery one in Son of Tn "is 
the Porter. inſtant y ſet him down, Trim boundel 
153 ſtairs Is. great , and as if aware of what 
* aſſed, , fawned upon the ſurgeon, and then qui- 
8 lowed his maſter. 

Having thus left the old man and his dog in ſuch . 
good hands, I returned to the company, and related 
all that had paſſed : all pitied the poor man, and re- 
joiced at the hopes, of his recovery; but Louiſa 
firſt put hal hands; the remain- 
der of the company followed © er example, ſome 


gave more and ſome leis; and * undertook to be 
the old man's treaſtrer, 


1 


| Meanwhile the ſtory - cirenlated, and every one 
. withed to hear the tale of the Old Man and his Dog 
Trim. In repeating i J particularly dwelt upon 
the crown which I offered for the dog, and ſeveral 
ironically | admired the excels, of my generoſity, 

| _ Louiſa * 


0 
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Louiſa would ſay, « Only a creau for fo ineſtimable 
a dog! and her opinion was fure to be adopted by 
the generality of the company. And you, Sir,“ 
I would fay, * and you, Madam, how much would 
you have given?“ Each perſon mentioned the ſum 
Which they would have contributed, augmenting or 
Aiminiſhing it according to the'{enfibllity of their 
hearts ; or the impreflign Which the recital had made 
upon them. Well,” 1 replied, the old man is 
not far from hence, and you.may now contribute 
what you would have given in my place” 


* 


ey 


lation; a comfortable ſum was obtained; the old 
man recovered, and I conducted him to the man- 
flon-houſe, almoſt as lively and as friſky as his 
dog. Both were received with general ſatisfaction, 
poor Trim was the moſt taken notice of: in His © Vie 
he never received ſo many caxeſfes, and from none 
more than from the charmingEauwſa. Trim was at 
firſt confounded; but he ſoon appeared as if he knew 
why he was ſo much carefſed. The old man dined 
rj ſupped in the ſervantsꝰ hall, with Trin by his 
kde. 5 FETTE 
The next morning, he came to take leave of me; 
J put into his Hands the ellection that had been 
made for him; and in vain I aſſured him that I 
had contributed nothing. I can neyer forget,” 
exclaimed be, that I owe you every thing: in 
ſaying theſe. words he endeavoured. to throw him- 
ſelf at my feet; in itrogghnguto prevent him, he f 
threw himſelf into my arms, and we e abxaced and 
did adieu to each other, as if we had been old 1 
friends. * Sify” aid he, 4 you have loaded me 
With favours, but I ſhall aſk of you another favour; 
ou have embraced me, will you condeſcend to kiſs 
Trim ” I ſhall be happy to acquaint my ſon that, 
Wt Ws | you 


by 
1 
15 
4s 
5 
* 
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you. have kiſſed my dog, Come, Trim come, the 
zutleman will do you the honour to, careſs You.“ 
his fore feet as I ſtooped down to pat him; and 
as Linclined my, head, the-figure of che old, man 
inclining, his head on-the dog as I was then doing, 
and thinking that he was embracing Him for the 
laſt time, preſented itſelf ſo forcibly to my imagina- 
tion, that the tears ſtarted: from my eyes. © Ah !” 
exclaimed the old man, ah! you love Trim, 1 
ſee; keep him; he is (till your's.” „No, my good 
friend,” I replied, go, and. the bleſſing of God 
attend you. I now feel myſelf happier than I de- 
ſerve, and be afſuredthatthe image'of you and your 
dog will never be effaced from my recollection.? 
At this moment, . Louiſa entered the room with a. 
plate of meat for the dog. She ſet it down before 
him, and while Tim was feeding, ſhe tied round his 
neck a roſe-coloured ribband. I faid to the old man, 
„There is the perſon to whom your thanks are due; 
without her I. ſhould never have bought your dog; 
without her you ever have been cured; and 
without Ber your little favourite Trim would not 
have been decorated with this roſe· coloured collar. 
The old man, inftantly taking up his dog, placed it 
in Eouiſa's arms. *'Trimy here is your miſtreſs : 
this, madam; is the only recompence in my power to 
make for your kind favours; and ſeeing the dog 
ſtruggling to get loofe, he added, Trim is not fond 
of ſtrangers, but ſoon becomes attached to thoſe he 
knows; and who are kind to him. He is not hand- 
ſome, but: he is a god creature. I am happy in pro- 
ouring for him à Rind and affectionate miſtreſs. S 
ſaymg, he drew his hand acroſß his eyes, and quitted 
the door Louiſa, holding the dog in her arms, 
_ eontinved:{froking: and careſſing it; but when the 
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creature, ſte of returning her careſſes, ſtruggled 
to get looſe, ſhe opened the e and puttin | 
the dog upon the ground, T#im imniediately ran » 

ter his maſter, an ſoon overtook him. The old man 


ſtoped, took him up in his arms, and preſſed him to 


his boſom ; then taking off his hat, and waving it 
as a token of ſatisfaction and' gratitude, haſtened 
his pace, and in a few minutes h he and Trim were. 
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WRITTEN TO His NEPHEW. 


WHEN TI was a child, about ſeven years old; mx 
friends, on a holiday, filled my pocket with half- 
pence. I went directly to a 1 where they 
ſold toys for children; but being charmed with the 
ſound: of the whiſtle, that I met Sith by the way in 
the hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered him 
all my money for it. I. then came home, 
and went Whiſtling all over the houſe, much pleaſed. 


with my whiſtle, but diſturbing all the family. . . 


brothers and ſiſters, and couſins, underſtan a the TY 
bargain Thad made, told me I 8 four times 
as much for it as it was worth is put me in 
mind of what. good. 8 1 > have 9 
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thiy reſt'of the money; and they laughed a at me ſo 
much for my folly that I eried with vexation'; and 
the reflection: gave me more War 8 chan the whiſtle 
gave me pleathzer 

This however was: aftrhoards: of! aſe: to ahiey dle 
impreſſion continuing on my mind; ſo that often 
when LN tempred*to buy forme: vaneeoſſerpthing, 1 
ſaid to myſelf, “d not give too much forthe e 
i and fo I ſaved my money. 
| As I grew up, came inte the rde 255 Gb⸗ 
ſerved the actions of men, I thought I met with 
- navy, very. e « Seren 700 much for che 
Whiſtle. 59 | 

When F aer ene ae of colt Advtnis;! 
3 ene his time in attendance on levees ;- his red 
poſe, his liberty, his virtue, amt perhaps his rien s, 
to attain it, I have fad to - land 6 "This man gives 8 
too much for his Whiſtie“ . 

When faw another f6rids erer y contain} 
employing himſelf” in political buſtles, neglec 
his own affairs, and ruining them by that neglect; 
« He pays, indeed?” ſays 1, too mueh for hls / 
whiſtle.” | "WP 

If I knew'a a who gave up every kind of 
comfortable living, all the pleaſure of doing good to 
others, all the 3 595 of his fellow. citizens, and the 
joys of benevolent friendſhip, for the ſake of accumu- - 

vealth': Poor man;“ ſays I, „you d in- 

deed pay too much for Jour whillle, * | 
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"When: 1 meet a man of pleaſure, ſacrifieing ev. 
ery laudable improvement of the mind, or of his. 
e to mers, corporeal ſenſations ;, Miſtak- 
en man,” ſays I, « you are providing pain for your- 
5 of pleaſure: you ive too much for your; 
If Lſee one. ſond of ſine clotheaj "th „. 55 
equipages, all: above his fortune, for which he 
contracts debts, and ends his career in a priſon ;. 


man his * 


whiſtle,” 1 

When I ſee a beautiful, ras ee, girl, mar- 
ried to an ill-natured brute of a huſband: What a 
pity it is,” ſays,l;. «that the has Naa ſe; much for a 
whiſtle ! 5 TG 

In ſhort, I. conceivgd cher great part of che. 
miſeries of mankind were brought upon them, 


by the falſe eſtimate f Oo. had 0 ade of the val 
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TT is a juſt obſervation of a great man, that a- 
mong all the complaints which are generally made 
for want of the good things of life, no man ever 
complains for want. of wi/dom— People will readily: 
enough allow that others excel them in perſon, for-. 
tune, rank, or. learning; and will even think it a 
hardſhip that they have not received ſo plentiful a. 
diſtribution of thoſe things as theif neighbqurs; but, 
as to wi/dom(or a prudent management of ourfelves 
in worldly affairs), every maniits down fully con- 
tented with his own. ſhare ; and i fo far from en. 
ing his neighbour's excellence, that he rather pities _ -* 
or deſpiſes him for want of that ample portion which 
he thinks has been adminiſtered to himſelfy 
Our conduct may be;confidered. in the. general, as 
reſpecting ourſelyes, and our fellow. creatures; by 
the firſt we conſult our private eaſe and cohenience; 
by the ſecond, our public character, or reputation; 
which conſtitute the. ſum and ſubſtance of the good 
e „ 


3 
to; * 


A man who takes care to preſerve a. general good 
character, will hardly fail of compaſſing his ends 
ſome time or other. On the contrary, an ill name 
hangs over à man like the naked ſword over the head 
of Democles, and he can never be ſecure that it will 
not fall upon him. There are, indeed, inſtances of 
men, who by (what is generally ſtyled) a good Bit 
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in buſineſs, or by the aid of n great fortune, go on 
and flouriſh in the world, though every one that 
knows them, both ſpeaks Aud thinks ill of them; 
and of others, who are univerſally eſteemed and com- 


mended for their- diligence and àffability, and yet 


unſucceſsful intheir attempts and deſigns “; but theſe 
perſons muſt be ſtyled exceptions to general rule. | 
Sincerity and punctuality are two qualities that add 
a wonderful luftre to our reputation among our 
xeighbours' and! acquaintance; It will olftentimes 
colt. a man very great trouble; and br * Hin" to 


many incorivenietices; to keepnp:thole characters; 


2 be the pains ever ib" gerat; te reward is auaver- 
ES”. 
If 4 man ſould hear hinder blamed gor any 
proceedings in His condu@ relating to His private af. 
fairs, he may poffibly: have good reaſbſ to comfort 
Himſelf with the belief, that hee who cenſure him, 
on this accoant, ate* miſtaken... But if he finds: 

nmfelf difliked' for any defect in his” outward be- 
haviour; ſuch as for being lnuturrd, arorefe;; affetrely 
conceited; or any ſuch” faults as may render him dif. 


agreeable or ridiculous, he has a great deaF of rea. 


on to attend to ſuch reſtectioꝶs, and carefully to ex- 
amine his conduct by them, in order to reform him - 
felf; becauſe fiich things come very” properly under 
the copnizance of thoſe” we  havs ts do with © and, 
inſtead of Being offended; ' as men are very apt ds 
be upon ſuch Occaſions, every one bught to teas | 
ſure up ſuch. animadverſions with great care; and 
Wok u upon them as chorce admonitions, and vichut - 


rules, to * their behaviour by for the future. 
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„The race is not ele 8 to #38 ſift, „te battle to k 
the firong' ; ſucteſs is only of the Lord, who 1s the rewars - 
der of all; — whe * lock him. 
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' WHOEVER-negleds to reflect how happy he ig, 


in. order to conſider how much . happier he might : 


be, by comparing his own ſituation. with that of 
others, ingemiouſly contrives to torment himſelf, and 


opens a perpetual ſource of miſery and diſcontent. 


He will never be at peace, ſince it is impoſſible for 


riches, beauty, ſtrength, wiſdom, + power, and. 8 


every other bleſſing, to centre in one man; and, in 
truth, if ſuch an union were poſſible, he would ſtill 


remain in the ſame unhappy ſituation; as the diſ- 


quietude of his temper would lead him to reflect, 


chat he ſtill wanted many qualities inherent in other 
animals; and would perhaps point out to him a 


ſubject for envy, even in a lion, or à butterfly. | 
Man would be a much happier being if he did not 


fo induſtriouſſy endeavour-to draw . misfortunes and 


calamities upon himſelf, . 85 4 
The greateſt curſe that heaven can entail on men, 
is to leave them entirely to themſelves, to gratify all 
their idle wiſhes and deſires. They do not foreſee the 
conſequences, of the things they alk for. When they. 


with for pleaſure, they do not think of diſeaſe and : 


death; and when they defire wealth or honour, they 
forget the ſnares and temptations which attend the 
polletlion of them. + IE ni En, 


The loweſt ſituation in life has its peeuliar cm-. 
ſorts. and conveniences, and if it ſhares not in theſplen- 
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dour of proſperity, it is alſo free from its numerous 
ſolicitudes “. 

Happineſs is perhaps more PRINT I diſtributed 
chan is generally imagined ; and whoever: is diſ- 
appointed in his views of elevation and great- 
neſs, is ſheltered likewiſe from the cares und anx- 
ieties, which attend the rich, and protected 
from the envy and malevolence that wait on the am- 
bitious. | | 

Every ſtation: has its Hicotveniencics; And it. 18 bet- 
ter to beat with thoſt We are accuſtomec t endure;. 
ald of which we know the utmoſt extent than b 
aiming at the ſeeming advantag 37H eomirmhaghe 4 of 
life; to fabje& ourſelves” alſo tö its miſeries; ies, 
may. en ee ran two groan melder 
4 prefent.. 


With not for weich; vic pad * 
: True happineſi in cumentneut 25 
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ET your moſt fervent and daily prayers to heaven» 
he directed for tlie og Fe." 71 — lie; the 
bleflings of © virtue and content. . How ſoon my dear 


an 


bo- hardſkiph may the poor purſue, . 
The rich have cares and iroubles too. . 
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young frie nd, will a right ſenſe of what is really a 
ſafficiency-teach you to mile at the boundleſs defires 
of ambition, the idle pomp of greatneſs, and the ſu- 
perfluons wants of an inordinate faney l if you can 
but once have that command over your paſſions, either 
for ares, diverfims, or all the et.,cetoras in ithe cata- 
logue of juvenile deſires, as to ſay unto them. Thus 
far ſhall ye go, and no farther;ꝰ then will you ac- 
quire all that is moſt to be deſtred; a ſerenity undiſ- 
turbed by imaginary Wants, a peace, Which paſſ- 
| 255 all 54 tumults af fortune and giddineſs of 

a philoſophy built upon che ſouVs qa of ; 
. „ by l iments of Soo: 
Lianity. Fe 
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O with „ jo would 1 cefign my — 
The Wretch exclaims, and prays for inſtant death; 
The fiend approaching, he inverts. his ptay'r, 
5 e me e d double cy my care FE: ot ts 


Man an is * ee — EO of ta cares I f 
miſeries of life, and yet dreading nothing ſo much as 
the approach of death to his relief. A wiſe and 
good man knows, that care muſt be more or leſs his 
Portion, in this life, and that it is his duty to endure 
it with patience and reſignation. Labove, Peu, 

an 
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and diſeaſes, with numberleſs diſappointments in 

| | our ſeveral purſuits, muſt be expected and ſuſtained 3 

and he 1s. the. beſt and . happieſt man, who neith- 

i er wiſhes for the approach of death, nor is afraid to 

Meet it. 

There is an analogy between the circumſtances of 
the higheſt and the loweſt among mankind, which 
is very much calculated to flatter that pride and van- 
ity ſo incident to human nature. The ſame parts 
are acted, but in a different - ſphere, by a circle bet * 
nie and a company of beggars. 

One man is perhaps the wonder of all = known 

| N another is the admiration of a particular coun- 
try, another is the pride of a great city, and another 
is the firſt character in a village. All theſe thine il- 

l luſtriouſly, and with proper dignity and ſplendour in 

nn their ſeveral orbs : but ſhuffle them out of their ſta- 

| tions, place the villager at the head of an immenſe 

| army, and cenfine the hero within the boundaries of 

a little town, perhaps they would both appear ridi- 

culous. 

| The laugh however will always run ſtrongeſt a- 

= -: 22 him, that elevates himſelf to a dignity which 
e cannot ſupport ; and though he might be ap- 

plauded within his own narrow cirele, when he comes 

on the grand theatre of the world, he cannot fail to 
be univerſally derided. 

'The mind of man is not formed for neem iared at- 
tention, nor his body for uninterrupted labour; and 
we can no more go through any buſineſs requiring 
intenſe thought, without unbending the mind, and 
—_— it from the fatigue of contemplation, 

; N chan : 
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8 we can perform a long journey vithout refreſi- 
ing ourſelves by dug it at the ſeveral ſtages of it. 
Erbe . always kept on the ſtretch, loſe their 
tone and vigour, and become dull and languid. 
The mind is formed for contemplation, the body for 
exerciſe; bug continual labour would deſtroy both. 
We ſhould; ot therefore be aſhamed to relax at pro- 
per intervals; and as the Sabbath renews the ſy<ngth 
of the peaſants, and fits them to return to their . 
urs with freſh cheerfulneſs ; ; ſo a little holiday 
ur ſtudies qualifies us to purſue theth with B (all 
BN. and greater probability of fi ceſs. Hh 
Meditate, but light not labour „„ 
Sh but es e . 
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MAR, the ſon of Hafſab, had 2 8 | 
Tee years in Honour and proſperity. - The faber 
of three ſucceſſive Califfs had filled his houſe with ' 
riches, and whenever he appeared, the benedictions 5 

af the people proclaitned his approach. | 

 , Terreſtrial happineſs is of _ ſhort” continues; 
The brightgeſsef the line is waſting irs fuel, and 
the fragrant flower-paſitg away in its own odours. 

The Ya, of Omar began to fail, the curls of 
beauty fell from his head, ſtrength departed from 
his hands, and agility from his feet. He gave back 
to the Califf the keys of truſt and the ſeals of ſe. 
Dy and 3 no other N for the re. 

O 85 2 
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5 of * days, than than ſhe converſe of the | 


wile, and the gratitude of the poor whom. he re. 
lieved. 


The powers of his mind were yet ann Fe 


His chamber was filled by viſitants, - eager to catch 
eee experience, and officious 17 pay the 


tribute, of admiration. Caled, che ſon of the viceroy .. 


f Egypt, entered every day early, and retired late: 
he was beautiful and eloquent; Omar admired hi 
Wit, and loved his. docility. «© Tell me, ſaid ed bis 
«thou to whoſe voice nations have liſtened with ad- 
aniration and «whoſe wiſdom is known to the ex- 

tremities of Afi an me how I may reſemble Omar 
the prudent. 15 arts by ieh thou haſt gained 
power and preſer ved it, are no longer neceſſary or 
uſeful to thee ; impart to me therefore the ſecret of 
thy conduct, And. teach. me the plan an which thy 
wiſdom has built thy fame. 


« Young man, ſaid Omar, © it-is-of. little uſe to 


form plans of life. When I took my firſt ſurvey of 
the world, in my , twentieth year, having conſidered 
the. various conditions of mankind, in the hour of 
ſolitude- I ſaid thus to myſelf, leaning n 2 
cedar which-ſpread.its branches over my head—Sev- 
onty N Cars, are allowed to man; I have yet fifty re- 
maining : ten years I will allot to the attamment 
knowledge, and ten I will paſs in 1 bk untries.z 
I ſhall be learned, and conſequently : 

cared. ; every city will 


tx years thus paſſed will ſtore my mind with images, 


Which I "hall be buſy through the reſt of my life 
in combining and comparing. I ſhall revell in frelh 
accumulations of intellectual wealth, I ſhall find 
new pleaſures-for every moment, and ſhall never 


of f. 
More be weary of myſel 1 


be hon- 
: * .at - 9 arrival, and. 
every ſtudent will ſolicit my *acquaifitance. Twen 
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4 J will, however, not deviate: too far from the 
geaten track of common life, but will iy, What can 
Be found in female converſation. I. will marry a 
wife beatiful as the Houries, and wiſe as Zobeide ; 
with her I will live twenty years within the ſab- 
urbs of Bagdat, in every pleaſure that wealth can 
purchaſe, and fancy: can invent. I will then retife 
to a rural dwelling, paſs my laſt days in obſcurity 
and contemplation; and lie ſilently down on the bed 
of death. Through my life it ſhall be my "ſettled 
reſolution, never to depend on the ſmiles of princes. ; 
ior and expoſed to the artifices- of courts ; I will 


never pant for publie honours, nor diſturb. my quiet 
wich affairs of ſtate. Such- was dilly, ſcheme of life 


he firſt part of my enſaing time was to be 
ſpent in ſearch of knowledge, and I know not how 
I was diverted from my deſign, I had no vilible 
_ impediments. without, nor ſuffered any. ungovern- 
able 1 within. T regarded 3 as the 
higheſt honour: and moſt engaging pleaſure ; yet 
day ſtole on day, and mouth glided after mouth, 
till I found that /zwver years of the firſt ten had 
vaniſhed, -and left nothing bebind them. I now | 
polioned my purpoſe of. travelling ;_ for /wliy 
_thould I go abroad* while ſo much remained to be 
learned at home? I therefore: immured myfelf at 
home for four years, and ſtudied the laws of tha 
empire. The fame of my knowledge reached even 
the judges; I was found able to fpeat upon doubt- 
ful queſtions, and was; commanded to ftand at the 
footſtool of the ſuprenie Calif, I was heard with 
attention, I was conſulted with confidence, and the 
love of praiſe faſteried on my heart. 
« I'ttill wiſhed. to ſee _diltant-countries, litened 
with rapture to the relations of travellers, a 
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_ reſolved. to aſk my difmiſſion, that T might fealt: 
my foul with novelty ; but my preſence was always. 
_ neceſſary, and the ſtream of buſineſs hurried me 
along. Sometimes I was afraid leſt I ſhould ' be 


charg ed with ingratitude ; but I propoſed; to travel, 
erefore would not confine myſelf by marria 12 


1 . In my f/tieth year I began to ſuſpect that | 
time of travelling was paſt, and thought it beſt to. 
lay hold on the felicity yet in my power, and in- 
_ dulge myſelf in dameſtic pleaſures. But at fifty 


no man eafily finds a woman beautiful as the Hou- 


Ties, and wiſe as Zobeide. I inquired and rejected, 


conſulted and deliberated; till the /ixty . year 


made me aſhayned- of gazing upon 


now nothing left but retirement; and for 8 


I never found a time, till diſeaſe forced me from 3 
publie employment. a 


« Such was my ſcheme, and "Fach 1 been its 


conſequences. With an inſatiable thirſt for knowl- 
j & e, I trifled away the years of improvement 3. 


à reſtleſs deſire of ſeeing different countries, 


18 always reſided in the fame city; with the 


higheſt expectation of connubial felicity, I have lived 


unmarried; and with unalterable reſolutions of: 
contemplative retirement, 1 am 58 to yy within 
1 mp walls of 3 


OLD MAN'S ADDRESS To YOUTH... 
BY. THE LATE jonas e 9 


1 — 
K none on future time rely, 
For none e cat be too 00 Young to die. W. | 


You will not be Tarp that 1 ſhould Hs c 2 


in am 8 into 1 vale of Fears 3 der are go. 


9 


ren erase —— 1861 


ing up the hill, to take a view of what I have often 
ſcen. Many a long Sor have I beheld the vanities 10 
of the world. Many o f the faults of others are o 
vious to me; and fo are ſome of my own. Things 
your a different aſpect in your eyes; If I now ag 
intrude on your gayer hours, I Tem. you 2 
deute not always ſpring nor fam. 1 
- You expect in due time to reach the wimter 4 your a 
days; and what do you . will then eontiibiute 
moſt to your comfort, and 1 c a 
CIOS: —— Von have my fine 


1 ſea... Some — of eto is the 1 of « es 
very mortal; but I truſt that your proſperity will ne: 
ver be impaired by the want of with: nor your ' ad 
A be devoid of fblid conſolation. © | 
vou muſt deliver up yamr material part 
to be the ſport of elements; but as Nature” in 1 | 
yearly courſe; reſtores the beauty of the /aireff flowerr, 
though 4ppearing irrevocably loſt, your frame being 
dffolved, will * with our ae ſpirit ; : 
and both together I hope, be made perfectiy h 
m the realms of everlaſting bliſs and glory, 


Tho? agen die, youth r * 
O then prepare without delay, 5 . 
For death agd forthe NN W. 2 
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| REFLECTIONS. 

ON. THB 
" BEING AND PROVIDENCE OF GOD.. | 
" WHEREVE R right conceptions of God. and his 


_ providence prevail, when he is conſidered as the in- 
exhauſted ſource of li git, love, and joy; as acting i in. 


the joint characters of ather and governor, impart- 


ing an endleſs variety of capacities to bs creatures, | 


and ſupplying them with every. thing, neceſſary to 
their full completion and happineſs ; what venera- 

tion and gratitude muſt ſuch. conceptions, thorough: 
ly believed, excite in the human mind? How natur- 


al and delightful muſt it be to one whoſe heart is o- 


pen to the perception of truth, and of every thing 


Fair, great, and wonderful. i in. nature, to comtemplate 


and oo ys who is the firſt Fair, the n e and 
firſt wonderfil : in whom aui 2 power,, and goodneſs 
dwell vi ity, eſſentially, XI and in perfect 
concert? What grandeur is here to fill the moſt en - 
larged capacity f what beauty to engage the moſt ar- 
dent love ! what a maſs of wonder in ſuch -exube- 
rance of perfection, to aſtoniſh and. delight the ſoul of 
man through an eternal duration ! | 

If the Deity is conſidered as our ſupreme eden 
and benefador ; as the Father of Mercies, who loves 
his creatures with infinite tenderneſs and, in a parti- 
cular manner, all good men, nay, all ho delight in 
goodneſs even in its moſt jmperfect degrees; what 
reſignation, what de Re what generous confi- 
dence; what hope 1 od and his all-wiſe Providence, 


muſt ariſe in the foul that 1 is poſſeſled of ſuch * 


— 
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ble views of him ? All thoſe exerciſes of piety, and 
above all a ſuperlative eſteem and love, are directed 
to God as to their natural, their ultimate, and indeed 
their only adeguate object; and though the immenſe - 
obligations we are under to him, for all the benefits 
he hath beſtowed upon us; may excite more lively 
feelings of divine goodneſs, than a ral and ab- 

ſtracted contemplation of it; Nt Ge al affections of 
gratitude and Jove are of ee of the generous, 
diſintereſted kind, not the Ow of STATE; or 

views of reward. 

A perfect character, in 8 we A ſuppoſe 
infinite goodneſs, gut guided by. 3 Ne and 
ſu — y almighty power, is the only proper ob- 

je ed oy. e love. Whoever indulg- 
= — 3 and juſt ſentiments and affections to- 
_. wards the great Creator, muſt be confirmed in the 

love of virtue; in a deſire to imitate its all perfect 
Pattern; andd in, a. cheerful ſecurity and . confidence 

that all his moſt. important concerns, as well as thoſe 
ol his friends and of the univerſe, at large ſhall be 
_ abſolutely ſafe, under the conduct · of his unerring wiſ⸗ 
dom and unbounded goodneſs. It is in his care and 
providence alone, that the MPEG man, who is anxious 
for the happineſs of all, fin 


perfect ſerenity; a ſe- 

renity e by pri- 
Late diſappointment. 1 Fonnrez. AY! 
Fwy - WES 


my 


40 The dutzel | owe to FS as our 1 Preſerves; 
and daily benefaQor, ate reyerence, gratitude, love, __ 
e, e depen wh ph ws, * 
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RELIGIONS the dirighter of © of 
eur. virtues; and ſource: of all true felicity ; the alone 
giveth. peace and contentment; diveſts the heart of 
anxious —— the mind a flood: of joy, and 


— 1910 — perpetual-ſunſhine in the pious - 
breaſt. the ſpirits of — are baniſſied 
from the — —— thick - 
en unſeen the regions of mortality. She promotes 
love and good-will/among men, lifts up the head that 
hangs down, heals the wounded ſpirit, diſſipates the 
—— of ſorrow, ſweetens the cup of aſſll tion, blunts 
ſting of death, and wherever ſeen, felt, and . - 
ed, breathes around her an ever ipring. Reli 
giomraiſes men above themſelves; irreligion. ſinks | 
tas deneath the brutes ; the one makes them an- 
gels, the other makes them devils ; ; this binds them 
down. to a poor pitiable ſpeck of periſhable earth; 
that opens up a viſta to the ſkies, and lets looſe . 
the principles of an immort | „ 
rious objects of an eternal . 
Lift up thy head, O Chriſtian ! a look foward: 
10 yon calm unclouded regions of merey, unſullied by 
8 1 # i ha 
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vapours, unruffled by florms ; where'celeſtial friend- 
Hip, the lovelieſt form in heaven, never dies, 
never changes, never cools !: Ere long, thou 
ſmalt burſt this brittle earthly priſon of the body, break 
through the fetters of mortality, | {ſpring to endleſs 
life, and mingle with the ſkies. . Corruption has but 
a limited duration. Happineſs is even now in the 
bud: a:few- days, weeks, or year at moſt; and that 
bud ſhall be fully blown. Here virtue droops under 
a thouſand preſſures; but, like the earth with the re» 
turning ſpring; ſhall then renew her youth; renew her 
verdure, and riſe and reign in never fading and undi- 
miniſhed luſtre; It does not ſignify what thy proſ- 
pects now are; or what thy ſituation now is. In the 
preſent world thy heart, indeed, may ſdb and bleed 
_ its laſt, before thou ſhalt meet with one, who has ei- 
ther the generoſſty to nelieve, or the humanity to pi- 
ty thee: Thou haſt, however, in” the compaſſionate 
Parent of creation, a moſt certain reſource in the 
deepeſt extremity..." Caſt thine eyes but 'a little be- 
Fond this ſtrange, myſterious, and perplexing. ſcene, 
which at preſant intercepts thy views of futurity. Be- 
hold a bow ſtamped in the darkeſt cloud that Iowers 
in the face of heaven, and the whole ſurroundling he- 
miſphere brightening as thou approacheſ t! 
Sap, does not yon bleſſed opening, which overlooks 
the dark dominion: of the grave, more than compen- 
ſate all the ſighs r e- bu which chequer the 
. preſent, intervening ſcene Lo there thy long-loſt. 
friend, who ſtill lives in thy remembrance, whoſe pre- 
© ſence gave thee, more delight than all that life could - 
afford, and whole abſence coſt thee more groans and 
tears than all that death can take away —beckons 
_ thee to him, that w/. he is: thou mayeſt be 
Here, he ſays, <. dwell unmingled. plea- 
| ures, unpolluted joys; inextinguiſhabl e e- . 


95 


. 


a; nabounded/and Gamoidiha BN All che 


forrows and imperfections of mortality are to us as 
though they liad never been; and nothing lives in 
Heaven, but pure unadulterated devotion. Our hearts, 
ſwelled with rapture, ceaſe to murmur ; our breaſts, 
warm with e, ceaſe to ſigh; our eyes, charm: - 
2 ce tal viſions; to * n 


Ours pace withvut — = 8 | 
want, health without fickneſs, day without night, plea- 
ſfure without pain, and life without the leaſt. mixture 
or dread of diffolation;? —  ». 

Happy thou, to whom the preſent theo cham; | 
for which thiou canſt wiſh it to be protracted ! Thy 
troubles will ſoqn vaniſh like a dream, which mocks 
the power: of memory; and. what: fignify all the 
ſh6cks which thy delicate and feeling ſpirit can meet 

with in this tranſitory world? A few moments lon- 
get, and thy laints will be for ever at an end ;, 

thy” diſeaſes 4 dody and mind ſhall be felt no more; 

the hints of churliſh relations ſhall diſ- 
treſs, fortune froun, and futurity intimidate, no 
more. Then ſhall thy - vbice, no longer breathing 
the plaĩntive ſtrains of melancholy, but happily attun- 
edo ſongs of gladneſs, mingle with the hoſts. of 


- leave, in the laſt and ſwecteſt arithem that ever 


murtals ov immortal ſung, O Death! where is 
thy ting ? O Grave i wiiere. is thy yidory ?— | 
Thanks be to God; who giveth” us the victory 
through our Lord Jeſus Qhriſt leſning and hon- 
our, glory and power, belWhto Him that fits on tlie 
. untd v tle Lamb. for IE: a 


THE 


ADDRESS: OF A SKELETON, 


e oe Os op an 
MANKIND IN GENERAL, 
AND WELL rs THE Mals: or ALL. 


WHY fart I the "tes is yours, or will be ſoon, | 
Some years perhaps, perhaps another moon; 
Life at its utmoſt ſpan is but a breath, 1 
And they ho longeſt team muſt wake at death®, 
Like you I once thoug every bliſs ſecute, 
And gold, of every ill the certain lite; 
'Till iep'd 3 in ſorrow and beſieg'd with pain, 
| Too late I found all earthly:rickes vain. 
Diſeaſe with ſcorn threw back the ſordid fee, 
And Death too anſwer'd, . What is god to me ? 
Fame, titles, honawrs, theſe I vainly ſought, _ 
And fools obſequious nurs'd. the childiſh ought ;z 
Cireled with brib'd applauſe and PEE praiſe, | 
I built on endlefs raptures endleſs day; 
Till death awak d me from my dream of pride, 5 
And laid a prouder beggar hy-my ſide. 1 


nch or poor, noble orunknown! remember, 2 the-midt of, g 
life ye are in death; ere another morning ye may be ſum- 
moned to appear before-God in 8 what think 
ye will be your final and everlaſting doom * 


* > 
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Pleasure I courted, and obey'd my taſte, OY 
While every day did yield ſome new repaſt ; 
A loathſome carcaſe was my conſtant care, 
And worlds were ranſack'd but for me to ſhare. 
So on, vain man? to luxury be firm, | 
But know thou feaſteſt but to feat a worm. 
Farewell; remember, nor my words 9 
dos 8 only e the Ken viſe. 
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WOULD ye you wid, amid eleven IG 
1 igious ſyſtems: Mr keg to make a right diſtinction, 
and prefer the bet? Recolle@ the character of Chriſt; 
keep a ſteady eye on BP univerſal and permanent 
ood-will to men, in whichhe lived, by which he ſuf- 
Fred, and for which he died. What now would you 


i expect from a mind ſo purely and habitually benign? 
Ið it poffible to fuppoſe, 


a heart thus warm and 


wide could harbour a narrow wiſh, or utter a par- 


tial Tentiment ? Moſt nnd in this point the fulleſt 


7 0 * 


6 * Joby x xxv. ky Prat, xxii. "© 


. 
3 e 


dag is in every man's power. - 0a fearch n the 
religion. be has left, to the bottom, not in thoſe 9275 
ficial theories, which have done it the moſt eſſenti 
injury.; nbr in their manner who aſſume his name, 
but overlook his, example, aud. who are talking f for e- 
ver about, mexits of his death, at the e nce of 
thoſe virtues . which ,adorned his, life 3 not in thoſe 
wild and romantia opinions, . whic to make us 
3 would makes fools; 1 in thoſe, & fl 


rg 
Roads 185 pars EY as you eld ix 5 LAST 
11 ſome deceaſed friend, i in which you en ected 
50 bequeſt; and tell me, in the ſincerity of. ea 
foul chat you ſee there to circumſeribe the -Tocial 


check the generous effuſions of humanity. Little- 
neſs of mind and narrowiieſs of temper were cer- 
-tainly- no parts of our Saviour's character; and he 
enjoins nothing which he did not himſelf uniformly 
and minutsly exemplify. Strange ! that an in- 
ſtitution, which begins a d*ends in benignity, ſhould 
be proſtituted to countenance the workings of ma- 
levolent paſſions, ſhould produce animoſities among 
thoſe whom it was: .intendec to unite! But there is 
not a corruption in the humane heart which has not 
ſometimes borrowed the garb of religion. Chrit- 
tianity, however is not- de len precious to the hon- 
eſt, becauſe knaves and-hypuerites have ſo long abu- 
ſed her; and, let bigots and ſceptics ſay what they 


Pleaſe, the ſoftens and Wt arges the heart, warms | 
and imp es the mind of man, as en . 


and as. . as the ſun, does the earth. 
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"This east is as obvious is it is deciſive. Trut 
bumility and benevolence are always acceptable, and 
always known. Whoever 0014 in thought pious, 
without theſe genuine ſignatures of piety ; be his be- 
haviour as ſtarch,and his Face as ſad and fanctimonious 
as he will, mark him dovn for nothing but a 1 
He alone whoſe boſom fwells with we milk of! uman 


Kindneſs, who would not ſay or do any thin ng to hurt 
another for a world ; whoſe daily aim an 


diſpoſi- 
tion ĩs to live ſoberly, righteonſly, and godly, what- 

ever, ſyſtem he may adopt, lives under the viſible” in- 
fluence of true goodneſs. Efteem him as a brother 
and a kinſman: the ſame ſpirit which lives in you, 
lives in him: the divine image is Ramped on him, 
as well as upon you; and he copies that i pat- 
tern and example, which leads all its followers to im- 
mortality and e bliſs. | 
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"MORE "FE emit ld 5 kirk 8 deareſt 
255 ſince T had the favour of your hand at the 
altar; yet I feel my affection as ſtrong as ever, and 


my eſteem {till higher, having been a amen to your 
riſing 
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riſing above many trying circumſtances,” in which 
leſs religion and virtos than you are poſſelled of mult 
% .. 

It has been our good fortune, fince the time of our 


union, not to be obliged to be ſeparated from each 


other, ſo long as to Have made it neceſſary for us to 
repreſs our ſenſibility with the tediouſneſs of expeQa- 
tion, to regret in vain the want of each other's ſup- 
port, or the long denial of endearing converſe” Hap- 
py in a domeſtic life, we have been divided only by 
thoſe avocations which the care of our family and 
the duties of my office have rendered unavoidable, 
and from which we have returned in general more 


ſatisſied with ourſelves, and with freſh pleaſure to 


each er... 


But, my deareſt Edwina ! this ſcene is not to laſt; 
we mult prepare for an alteration ; it is a theme on 
which we have often conyerſed ; death we are ap- 
priſed will come, and cut ſhort our proſpects, and 
perhaps overtake us before we have completed half 
thoſe. ſchemes we had formed for the comfort of dur - 
ſelves and our deareſt connexions. What then can 
ſupport us under the idea of this” ſeparation ?: What 


can reconcile us to being torn from theſe pleaſing oc- 


cupations ? Nothing but the delightful hope of meet- - 
los „where thoſe - 
_ ſeeds of happineſs, which we are now ſowing, will be 


ing again in a future and eter 


brought to a maturity they can never arrive at here 


Oi wh:t joy to be admitted to thoſe ſeats of bliſs, : 
where there is no more pain, no more ſorrow, no 
more. ſeparation ! Our complacency in each other 


will then ariſe from the recollection of. thoſe in- 
nocent pleaſures we enjoyed together here; but what 
will unite us more than any thing elſe, and will 
complete our felicity, will be the remembrance of all 
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more unbounded, as neither reaſon nor revelation fo 
to indulge it. N EY | 
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thoſe mutual endeavpurs we exerted, to ſtrengthen gur 
good principles, and to make each other excel in vir- - 
due and religion. e 

is is a ſtate we are warranted to aſpire after, by 
the concurring teſtimony of good and wiſe men in 
all ages of the world; who have invariably ſupport- 
ed themſelves with this conſolation, under the loſs of. 
friends, that « we ſhould: go to them, though they 
cannot return to us.” This is confirmed alſo by the 
declarations of the ward of. truth*. Here then let 
us fix our dependance;; this only can promiſe, with a- 
ny certainty, a continuance of our happpineſs; ſo ſhall 
we avoid thoſe romantic and dęluſive ideas of felici- 
ty ſo natural to weak minds, which never can be re- 
alized on earth; fo ſhall we ſegure ta ourſelves the 
firmeſt and moſt lating ſupport againſt that inevita- 
ble change and . know ourſelves deſ- 
tined to ſubmit to: ſo ſhall we obtain thoſe ſupreme - 


TIE 


* That good men mall be united im a feature ſtate, a ſtate 
of perfe& purity and eternal peace, is an idea ſo full of 
comfort and -conſglation, and affords us a proſped ſo 
highly gratifying and delightful, that it is impoſſihle te 
eonſider it without an heartfelt exultation, which YL; * 

us 


2 


This hope like all thoſe which we derive from the pro- 
miles of the Goſpel is given to „ us in the trials and 
temptations to which we are expofed while here below, and 
will attend us in every ſituation; in proſpęrity. it will guard, 
in adverſity it will cheer us; and as age adyances, and life 
lofes its value, it will more and more encourage us till ve. 


arrive at the perfect day. 


f 
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CONCERNING the man you call your friend 
tell me, will he weep with you in the hour of diſ- 
treſs ? Will he faithfully reprove you to your face, 
for actions for which others are ridiculing or cenſur- 
ing yon behind your back ? Will he dare to ſtand 
forth in your defence, when diſtraction is Ay 
aiming its deadly weapons at your reputation? 
Will he acknowledge you with the ſame cor- 
diality, and , behaye to you with. the. ſame 

friendly attention, in the company of. _ 
ſuperiors * in rank and fortune; as hen 
claims of pride or vanity do not interfere with : 
thoſe of friendſhip? 

If misfortune and laſſes ſhould , obllige you 
to retire into a, walk of life, in which ou 
cannot. appear with the ſame. diſtinction, or 
entertain your friends with - the ſame liberality 
* e bes füll _ e enen 
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! your ſoeiety, and, inſtead of gradually: withdraws-. 

t ing himſelf from an unprofitable connexion, take 

pleaſure in profeſſing himſelf your friend, and cheer- 
fully aſſiſt you to ſupport the burden of your afflic- 
tions? When ſickneſs ſhall call you to retire from 
the gay and buſy ſcenes of the world, will he follow 
you into your gloomy retreat, liſten with attention 
to your © tale of ſymptoms,” and miniſter the balm 

of conſolation to your fainting ſpirit? And laſtly, 

when death ſhallbuz(t aſunder every earthly tie, will 

he ſhed a tear upon your grave, and lodge the dear 
remembrance of your mutual friendſhip in his heart, 
as a treaſure never to be reſigned ? The man who-- 
will not do all this, may be your. conmpanion—your- 
flatterer your feducer—but, depend on it, he is pot.” 
ITqur friend*.. 3 TE Oo | 
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„Aral friend is hardly to be: met with- either in proſe 
perity or adverſity, and therefore juſiy compared to an: 
apparation, Which many people talk of, but few ever ſaw... 
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with uneaſineſs. The heart will often be diſſatisfedt 
we know not why, and reaſon will ſtand an idle ſpee- 
tator, as if unconſcious of its power. In fuch caſes 
i ought to be awakened from its lethargy, and 
reminded of the taſk to which. it is appointed. 
It ſhould be informed of the high office it bears 
in the œconomy of the ſoul, and be made ae- 
quainted with the © infidious - vigilance of its 
enemies. Brit white we languiſh under the un- 
eaſineſs of diſcontent, we cannot take a more effectu- 
al methad to recover our peace, than to conſider 
the wn oags. of every paſſion that centres, and 
purſuit that terminates here below. "Suppoſe our 
earthly * aims were directed to their object by the 
favouring gales of fortune —ſuppoſe our purſuits 
fhould be crowned. with all the fncceſs that flattering 
hope aſſigns them; yet —vain, changeable, and im- 
patent as we are, the ſucceſs would not be worth evẽ 
#.momient's trum 7 1 ne PT 
While the heart turns upon an earthly | axis 
like the periſhable ball it loves, it will be va- 
riouſly affected by: outward infſuences. Some. 
times it will bear the fruits of . gladnefs, and | 
ſometimes be the barren defert of melancholy s -Þ 
one while it will be exhilirtted.'by the fanſhme of | 
_ Pleaſure, and again it will langufh in the gloom of 
diſcontent.. e cauſe of this is not only that the 
human heart is in itſelf changeable and uncertain, 
deriving. its ſenſations from conſtitutipnal influences, 
birt, that the objects, if they are earthly objects, on 
which it depends for happineſs, are liable to va- 
riation and decay. Hence ariſes the ſuperiority * 
of religious views. When our hopes of happinefs are 
fixed on one certain event: an event which, though re. 
mote, cannot be altered by mortal contingencies; the 
heart has an invariable foundation whereon it may 
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ſecurely reſt. Without this reſting place, we mould 
be toſſed to and fro by every wind of fortune, the ſport 
of chance, and the dupes of expęctation. To this i im- 

moveable anchor of che i directs us * the 
hopes of immortality. 

We know from the unerring word of divine rev- 
elation that . we ſhall . exiſt . in another ſtate of be- 
ing, after. the diſſolution. of this ;. and we are con- 
ſirmed by every benevolent pprpoſe of Providence 
in the belief, that our future exiſtence. ſhall be 
infinitely happy... In this glorious. hope the in- 
tereſts of a temporary life are ſwallowed up and 
loſt. This hope, like the ſerpent of Aaron, de- 
vours the mock phantoms which are created by 
the magic. of this world, and at once ſhows the 
vanity of every earthly purſuit. Compared with 
this Proſpect, how poor, how barren would every, 
ſcene of mortal happineſs appear! How deſpicable | 
at the beſt—yets how liable * be deſtroyed by 
every. ſtorm of adverſity! For, are: we not 
expoſed to a thouſand. accidents, the moſt tri. - 
fling of which may be ſufficient to break a ſcheme - 

121 licity! Let us conſider thoſe conditions that are 
almoſt univerſally deſired, the dignity of the great, 
and the a uence of the rich. Are theſe above 
the reach of misfortune ? Are they exempt from 
- ao importunities of care Gxeatneſs is but the 
object of impertinence and envy ; and riches create 
more wants than they are able to gratify. Should 
then, our wiſh& lead to theſe, we Foul unavoida- 

+ bly be diſappointed... The acquiſition might. for a 
While ſoothe gur . vanity, but we ſhould. ſoon ſigh 

for the eaſe of obſcurity, and envy the content of thoſe 
whom pride would call our vaſſals. 

If wealth or grandeur then cannot afford us 


bappineſs, * mall we Leck it? 2 it to oof 


©; 
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found'm the cell of che hermit ?' or does it 
watch by the taper of ſolitary learning? Loves 
it the ſociety of laughing mirth? or does it 
affect the penſive pleaſures of meditation ? Is. 
it only genuine in the cordiality of friendſhip, or 
in the Ling tenderneſs of conjugal love? Alas! 
this train of alternatives will not do. Should we fly- 
from the troubles of ſociety to ſome lonelhermitage, 
we, ſhould ſoon ſigh: for the amuſements of the 


* _ 


world we had quarrelled with. The ſtrongeſt mind: 


in the ſtagnatiog of, tadfancholy. Af the ar 


. No—the joy that dwells there cannot be called 
Hhappineſs; for the noiſe of mirth will vaniſh-. 
with the echo of the evening, and ever in laughter the 
heart is fad. If we axe able to diſtinguith the ele- 
gance of converſation, we ſhall often be. diſguſted 
with the arrogance of pride, or the impertinence of 
folly z and if not, we may be. amuſed*indeed with 
the noiſe, but can never taſte the true pleaſures of ſo- 


As litdle reaſon have we to.hppe for lafting hap. 


ineſs from the engagements of friend{hip, or the 
weets of love. Thercondition of human life is. 
at beſt ſo uncertain, that it is even. daugerous to 
ferm any - connexions. F that Are. dear. The ten 


— 
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derneſs of love opens the heart to many ſufferinga 
to many painful apprehenſions for the health 
and ſafety of its object, and to many uneaſy ſen - 
ſations both from. real and imaginary cauſes. 
For want of a better remedy to theſe evils, the 
wiſdom of. ancient philoſophers teacheth us to bid 
a brave defiance. to the aſſaults both of pleaſure 
and pain; without inſtructing us how. to defend 
the heart from the inroads of ſorrow, or to guard 
ens. the. unſeen ſtratagems of diſtreſs. But 

e religion of a 9 gp affords a. nobler. and 
ſafer. refuge. With the . exalted. hopes that this 
prefents to us, the. ſufferings. of heb" ent time are 
not worthy to be compared. In. tho S glorious hopes 
let us bury. every anxious thought, the uncaſineſs 
of. diſcontent, and the ſolicitude of care. Let 
us not fink under our light afflictions, which are 

but for a moment. A very few years, perhaps a 
few months or days, may bring us into that ſtate 
of being, where care and miſery ſhall perplex no 


more forever. FCE 

= Though now we may. gave our bed in darkneſs, and 
our . pillow on the thorn, yet the time draweth nigh 
when, we ſhall taſte of life without anguiſh, and. 
enjoy the light without. b/7terneſ7- of ſoul. We are 
bourly haſtening ta that ſcene of exiſtence, hero 
the wicked .ceafe from troubling, aud -uibere the wear) 
are at re; where hope ſhall no more be cut off 
by. diſappointanent, and where the diſtreſſes - of 
time are ioFgotten in the endleſs joys of eter- 
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Iss CHRIST, wh ted 3 
68505 thus prayed for my Jews who-erucitied him ; 
Father, for ghee them ; for | they know not "what. 
ao. As if had FEA ; they know not that T am 
thy Son, come down from heaven to+ bring the 


truth to them; to redeem them frem Satan's 


flavery, and from eternal deſtruction- They be- 
Heve me to- be a+ moſt notorious ar; an In- 
fringer on their liberties; and a blaſphe 5 
Holy name. For this they have perſec 


me 3 
and for this do they exucify me; and , Dad 


Father, I pray thee to forgive their ignorance and” 
blindneſs SE Toy We: to ee hem e hey 
know not what they do. ' e 

Here Chriſt wad merciful, wither whe unjuſt 
for certainly, though their very blindneſs was a I 
and a dreadful one too; yet it was not ſo heirious 


it would have been, had chey really known whart] 7 4 9 


8 


were doing; and therefore it was not beyond the 


reach of mercy. Bat Had he ſaid; Father, theſe peo- 
ple know me to be thy: Son; they know that 1 
came e down from heavent9Uing the truth to: them; 


; to 


* 


1 n a. 4 . 
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to * them from Satan's flavery, and eternal dam- 
nation-they know I am no liar ; no infringer on their 
Jiberties ; no blaſphemer of thy holy name, but the 
true Lon of the everlaſting Father: and notwith- 
ſtanding this, have they (perſecuted me, and do 
they crucify ge yet do 1 pray thee; Father, to for- 
give them. Had · he faĩdithia, his mercy would have 
deen as great a crime, as any they committed; he 
would have ſinned againſt his Father, in wiſhing him 
to do an unjuſt thing. He would have been him- 
1 an 8 4 Vice, and deſtring his Father to 
mercy would have been injuſtice. 


Bur 285 ſaid not ſo; but, Father, forg 10 * they 

&now mat hat they yy: E 3 

© Chriſt forgave Judas who. um, tor 

Thi * fame reaſem; for Yo, Judas no 
more believed, till after 8 was none 

k 29%, he was truly the Son of 1 he 


believed him to be the Hang of 5 3 
he took him for .acofijfurer Tee days 
there were many fuch),'a 1 the mn when 
they came to ſcize' him that if they did not take 
great caꝶe, he would cſeaps ron. W the, help 
of his xic arts. p . 1 . , a 
Amongſt many errors, e 1s PE, ve preva it | 
with men, and even the beft My a too. bey afle 
tit is the ili — makes a thing criminal 
erefore, though a man commits - a crime, if he bes | 
0 Ban e he does is not criminal:; it ſhall not 
bed in the fight od; neither: nde be Punilks 
ao” aber it. 1 © 
as is Ks +4 and a very changerons error; for bis 
as =o knowing it to be a crime, is almoſt as great a one, 
as he can well commit. Becauſe there is no know- 
Mae neceſſary to ſalvation, at is not within man's 


reach; therefore his not ſong. that. ani <p" 2 


erime. 
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If the wu only made the thing criminal, few 
"would be gailty ; for few are fo impartial 
to themfelves, as to believe they are in the 
„„ ( „ 
If your enemy repents him of his fault; acknow- 
leqdges it; endeavours to make reſtitution; and by 
the ſincerity of his penitence, gives you room to 
think he will offend no more in the ſame manner; 
vou muſt forgive him, nay, ſerve him too, if 
in your power; or you will be unmerciful ; 
and that mercy-you deny, ſhall be denied to you 
again. | 7 2 PE OE ES” 

a EI he is hardened; will not ſee his error; makes 
no acknowledgement; no reſtitution; and proves 
by this, that he will ill perſiſt in -doing von an 
injury; you are then to execute ſtrict fuſtiee on | 
him, fo far as to preſerve, or juſtify yourſelf ; 

and to deprive him of the power to do further 
injury to either you, or your neighbour, other- 
wife, you will be anfwerable for the crimes which 
he commits. . 8 oY 

Fet even here, you are to keep a ſteady eye, on 
Juſtice only; you muſt lock en nothing eſſe; you 
muſt not bear him malice; you muſt not think 
-of revenge, or purſue any underhand methods 
to obtain it; you muſt not belie him, ſcandalize 
him, or infult over his misfortunes ; you muſt 
not do him any private injury; wrong him in 
any manner; or act any kind of outrage againſt 0 
him. Your conduct muſt be fair, and open; the | 
dictates of pure juſtice, and ſelf-prefervation, and ws | 1 


nothing elſe; otherwiſe, yon are more criminal * 
than he; becauſe you are yourſelf 3 
the very fame crimes for which you punith 


n I had 


— 
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I had much rather ſee my enemy repent, ad 
mend his taults, than ſee him puniſhed for them.; 
bec auſe this puts it in my power to be merciful ; be- 
ſides, by forgiving, and even ſerving, thoſe who do 
us an injury, we often. make to ourſelves the moſt 
ſincere and unſhaken friendſhips. For he who has a 
ſoul capable of feeling himſelf m the wrong, and ac- 
knowledging his. error, mult have ſome ſenſe of virtue 
and will be more deeply ſtruck by an obligation from 
the perſon he has injured, than he could be, even by 

che hand of the executioner. 

I was once moſt groſsly affronted by. a young 

gentleman, whom ſome time after. I had it greatly 

power to ſerve;;. he came into a houſe where IL 

| ay d directing his diſcourſe ta the reſt of the com- 

-pany, told them in my preſence, wherein- it lay ſo 

much in my power to aſſiſt him: but added he, I 

cannot have the impudence to aſk him, or expect 

that he will do it, after the ſcandalous. manner in 
which I have behaved to him. 

I made not the leaſt reply, but a few days after- 
wards did the buſineſs ; and ſent for him to pay 
him a conſiderable ſum of money I had received. 
When he ſaw the money, and found what I had 

done, he burſt.into a flood of tears. None of my 
pretended iriends, cried he, would ftir.to ſerve me; 
and the greateſt enemy I hadi in the world, has ſaved 
me from deſtructioun . 

He went away, without being able even to thank 

. Tae, or utter a word more; and from that hour to the 

hour of his death, I nev er had a more 8 friend 
pan. all occaſions. 
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- 2 RURAL FELICITY. 


A MORAL PICTURE DRAWN FROM RUMBLE LIFE... 


: 


ALL ball! to thee l thou peace lone retreat 15 
Welcome this rude uncultivated ſpot! Fe: ay 
Where hoſpitality has fix'd her ſeat, _ ed f 
In humble N 8 ſequeſter'd o 


Thoſe barten Bills that bound yon or rocks, - 
That ſolitary ſtream meand”ring flow, - . 
This little paſture, and the ſcanty flocks, . f 

hn Have charms which. 0 EY never ade. / 


MES cx 


8 — TD 
F _ 
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Within' this 108 kat, e tottering roof 

Seems juſt departing from its time: worn . 
A gen rous pair, compaſſion's nobleſt proof, 
For ev'ry trav' er lift the friendly latch. Wh 8 


Tho? ſmall their income, ample is lhe mids 
With few poſſeſſions they ve abundant Fronts 
In Nature's bounteous lap they daily find 
Life“ s choiceſt W Innocence and Health. 
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Together once they trod its early ſtage, 
ky ou now they journey down the vale ;, . 
Paſt ſcenes of youth endear approaching age, 
And waft them onward with. a gentle gale.. 


One beauteous maid, dear pledge of nuptial love,. 


With artleſs prattle ev'ry care beguiles ; 


She, while her parents cheriſh and improve, | 
Cheers all their thoughtful hours with infant ſmiles. 


For her alone theꝶ wear a ſnort - ivd gloom, 
Her future weal fill anxious to ſecure; 


Content, when ſummonꝰ d to their final doom, 
To leave her honeſt, tho? they leave her-poor. 


« Ofacred wedlock ! flame for ever bright ! 

« Perpetual ſource of untumultuqus joy! 
“ Pure, fileat ſtream ! that flpws ach new delight, 
« Bliſs ſtill increaſing, ſweets that never cloy; . 


« 'Mid{t buſtling throngs, thy ſoft endearments charm 
<« Reftrain the huſband, and protect the wife 
& But chief thy chaſte connubial raptures warm. 
The peaceful current of unruflled life.“ | 


There the mild tranſports of the ſo al hour 251 


Forbid each ill completed wiſh to roam, e 
Beſt pleag&*d to ſeek retirement's halcyon bow's,, . 


And rear their ripening progeny at home. 


Approach this rural ſcene, ye little Great, a 


Ye erer roving, ever thoughtleſs crew, . 
Suſpend awhile magnificence and Rate, 
To learn contentment from the happy few. 


— 
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Come, i Indigence, forget the Woes, 

This faithful cottage harbours no diſguiſe 3 
Here, undiſturb'd, enjoy a calm repole, _ 
Aud taſte chat comfort which the world 1 17 | 
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Fre mankind, to ſtrip them of every adventitious 


advantage; to confider them; ist, merely as men; 


2dly, as members of ſociety ; and 3dly, to clothe 


them with their accidental, Natural, and acquired 
Lager 24 evi Bur it is a labour, which by no 
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means perfects the benevalent diſpoſitions of the 
ſoul. For when thus examined, many characters, 
which are eſteemed virtuous, loſe their falſe gloſs, 
and appear ſhocking, vicious and deteſtable ; while o- 


thers gain infinitely by the ſcrutiny, and from 


contemptible, become admirable, and worthy - of 
eſteem and imitation. For, ſuch is the ridicu- 
louſneſs of mankind, a real good character is often 
deſpiſed for want of a few qualities, which, to 
the calm and unprejudiced eye of reaſon, would 
tarmih the luſtre of all its virtues, and render it baſe 
and contemptible indeed. a” 

Give me leave to inſtance in two men, with 
whom I have long maintained ſome degree of inti- 
macy. Pancris is generous, affable, and courageous. 
He knows not fear. The general tenor of his 
life has been ſuch as. renders him, at leaſt in the 
opinion of- the generality of his fellow-creatures, 
equally. a ſtranger to timidity and ſhame. He 
poſſeſſes many valuable * accompliſhments of learn- 
ing, wit, ſtrength, genius, and a ſound judgment. — 
Wherever he comes, his {allies of humour, infallibly | 
«ſet the table in a roar.“ His. learning makes his 


company agreeable to philoſophers ; and his gaiety, 


to all who prefer the wild effuſions of fancy and 
vivacity, before the argumentative ſedateneſs of ſo- 
ber reaſon. £4 RES Bs 

I need not ſay, that he is every-where received 
with ſuch a warmth of friendſhip, as declares his 
preſence in à great meaſure. eſſential to the hap- 
pineſs.of his acquaintances... The recital of a ten- 
der tail of woe will ſo rouſe his compaſſion and 
generolity, as to prove that he feels and bleeds at 


» 


every pore.* To the utmoſt of his power he re- 


heves every misfortune, and alleviates every diſ- 


treſs ; and. ſeldom do the unfortunate leave his gate: 


without 
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ens eyes ſwimming with os tears of titade, 
without invoking the choiceſt bleſſings o& heaven 
upon his head. 

Thus far he ſeems to be the moſt highly | fits. 
ifhed tranſcript of human perfection; but, how. 
reluctantly muſt we ine the other ſide of his 
character 

His figure is clegantsy nn beet ima gination 
He is the idol of the fair ſex; and often has he 
uſed their prepoſſeſſion in his favour to effectuate 
their ruin. Many have * upon 8 togges, 
which, like Belial's, . "4 


Rn. 7 


Dropt manna, and end walk 4. worls appear Mgt ph: 

The better reaſon— MY 

His thoughts were 

To vice induArious, 2 * Mir ron Par. 166. 
They heard, a; declared their folly with the loſs 

of virtue, fame and honour ; while he, to atone 

for his crimes, has killed in duels ſeveral defenders . 

of the injured. By the ſword: has he cut off. the 

hopes of blooming youth, and brought down the 

grey hairs-of many a aged . Win ſorrow to. 

e grave. 

Tranquillius, his neighbour, i is a very Alte 
character His acquamtanees. are few and thoſe. 
who diſtinguiſh his worth are ſtill fewer. He pale. 
ſeſſes every valuable endowment, Which is fitted to 
ſmoothe his paſſage through! the cool ſequeſtered. 
vale of life. His fortune is not large, but ſufficient, 
with; economy, to enable him to appear with eclat 
in the country. where: he always rend des. But, to 
experience that Odlike pleaſure, to 7 he abridges. 
1 of 3 many account 5 Wr of. 
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£4 He ſeldom appears without enjoying 5 1 
ble happineſs of hearing multitudes of the ſons of 
| Poyerty. and Woe acknowledge. him their friend, 
their benefactor; and clamorous in prayers to hea- 
ven in his behalf; and others, whoſe feelings are too 
big for utterance, declare by their looks. what words 
could never expreſs. There is an affability in his. 
behaviour, which is the. genuine offspring, nay the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of the moſt conſummate 
benevolence. He is rather an Heraclitus, than a 
Democritus, ſeeming to have modelled his imitative 
Feuer like Jaques; for I have ſeen him 


aft” As he lay along | 
Vader an oak whoſe antique . root peeps opt; 
9 the-brook that brawls along the. wood, 
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4 Fe Augienting it with tears, - v suatsergan. | 
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Lis een is never agte able” to thi ; "oY 
and ſprightly*; for, in deſpite of themfetves, it would 
make them {ſerious and thoughtful. By the young, 
the gay, and thoſe who have ſpent their time in the 
purſuit of trifles, ſo as to be Alen by old age, be- 
fore they have left the follies of youth, be is 
deſpiſed. He is accuſtomed to dwell a: (are 
iy on the: contemplation: of human miſeries, and 


To feel for 2H the woes of all mankind. 


He cannot therefore commit whit obi Pee any of 

© the ſpecies a momentary uneaſineſs, much leſs plant” 
Bags aud daggers in their hearts. "His learning. is 
yery 


. 
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very profound and extenſive, his genius. penetratings. | 
and his judgment ſtrong. 

Educated in a college, far from the ſcenes of ative 
life, he eontracted the habit of. thinking; in conſe- 
quence. of which, when apparent dangers threats. 
en, he feels them almoſt as ſeverely as if they had al- 
ready befallen him. He is exceſſively timid, and very 
careful and ſolicitous to avoid every appearance of e. 
vil. He is not in the leaſt indebted to nature for an 


exterior, which is the moſt groteſque imaginable z_ 


he is low in ſtature, very corpulent, and frequent. 


ly the butt of ridicule on theſe accounts. Yet in 


he is 1 vorkk * character, and deſerving CON 
1 i , x F 


HALL, DT power !'whoſe haſom heayes a fight, 


When fancy paints the ſcene of deep diſtreſs, 
Whoſe tears ſpontaneous cryſtallize the eye, 
When: ri rigid fate denies 0 . to n. 


Not all as Gweetal At r. . 
From flowery meads, can with that ſigh compare x 
Not dew-drops glittering in the morning ray, 
Seem near ſo beauteous as that fang tear. 


Per of fear the aurns around * play ⸗ 1 
Emblem of peace, the dove before thee flies: 
No blood - ſtainꝰd traces mark thy blameleſs way, 


* ay feat no hapleſs inſect dies... 


Come, 
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Come, loyely nymph ! and range the fields with me,: 
To ſpring the partridge from the guileful foe, 155 N 
From ſeeret ſnares the ſtruggling bird to fre, 
And ſtop the hand- üprais- d to give the blow. 


And when the air with heat meridian glows,” © 
And nature droops beneath the ſcorching gleam,'. 
Let us, low wandering where the current flows, 
Save ſinking flies that float along the ſtream. 


Or turn to.nobler, greater taſks thy care, 
To.me thy ſympathetic gifts impart z 
Teach me in friendſhip's woes to claim a fhare kv 

And juſtly boaſt the generous feeling heart®.” 


Teach me to ſooth the helpleſs orphan's grief, 
With timely aid the. widow's tears afſuage, . Fs. 
To miſery's moving cries to yield relief, 
And be the ſure ſupport of drooping age. 


So when the cheerful ſpring of life ſhall fade, 
And ſinking nature owns . dread decay, 
Some ſoul congenial then 3 its d, 
And gild the cloſe of life's eventful dag. 
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* Sympathy and compaſſion are the offspring of Heaven z 
to weep with them that weep: is the duty of all. 
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'TOMB-STONE, AT GREEN-BAY, JAMAICA. 


HERE lieth the body of 18 Gauldy, Eſq. 
who departed this life at Port: Royal, Dec. 2a, #739, 
aged 80. He was born at Montpelier, in France, 
but left that country for his religion, and came to 
ſettle in this iſland, when he was ſwallowed up in the 
great earthquake in 1692, and by the providence of 
God was by another ſhock. thrown into the ſea, and 
miraculouſly ſaved by ſwimming, until a boat took 
him up. He lived many years after in great repu- 
tation, beloved by all that. N N and much *e 
man at his death. 


God moves ina FE "ORE way, 5 uy iy 
His wonders to perform ; „ 3 
4H. plants his footſteps 1 in the ſea, "Eb | +500 
bt And rides upon the * . 
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EMPLOYMENTS SUITED TO 
GENTLEMEN, 
WHETHER IN To OR COUNTRY; 
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FO "PREVENT TIME BEING A BURDEN TO THEM. 


. 


Ii a difficult thing to be idle and innocent. 


. PERSONS who by birth, marriage, death of re- 
Htives, or ſuccefs in buſineſs, are become the po ſſeſ. 
fors of independent fortunes, and conſequently en- 
titled gentlemen ; may experience it dufficult, at tunes, 


to find employments for the many leiſure hours they 
apparently have upon their hands from day to day. 


But this I apprehend would ſeldom be the caſe, if 
the duties we owe to our Creator, ourſelves, and our 

fellow- creatures, were properly attended to and re- 

garded. 3 F 

The dictates of piety, virtue, benevolence, and hu- 
manity, will ever ſuggeſt ample matter for the exer- 
ciſe of our mental powers and faculties ; while at the 
ſame time they may ſuitably point out to us objects 
well deſerving our notice and purſuit. 

Reflections on the works of creation daily preſent- 
ed to our view; reading judicious and approved au- 
thors on moral and entertaining ſubjects, ſuch as 51% 
tory, geography, aſtronomy," philoſophy, and the polite 
arts; writing letters to ſelect friends; or, if there 
as a taſte for it, drawing, deſigning picturet, n 

| 3 J an 


try, 
both the mind and body uſefully engaged at all times, 


ef f wealth and a- 


haundance ; ſo uſeful, praiſeworthy, and ornamental. 
accompliſhments and purſuits cannot be too zealouſ- 
„ Ii encouraged and promoted; as truly beneficial 
Nene und in particular, and the community at 
CCC . 4 
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| THAT hich e an object 6 ener 
to the ill natttired and alevo tent, becomes the object 
of other paſſions to a worthy and good. natured man; 
for in ſuch a perſon, wickedheſs and vice muſt always 
raiſe hatred and abhorrence ; while weakneſs and fol - 
ly W ever be fare to excite pity and compaſſion. 
However deteſtable this quality, which is a mix- 
ture of pride and ill-nature, may appear when con- 
ſidered in the ſerious ſchool of Heraclitus, it will 
preſent no leſs abſurd and Haitulous an idea to 


the laughing ſect of Democritus, efpecially as we 


may obſerve;.that the N and baſeſt of all hu- 
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man beings are generally the moſt forward to de- 
ſpiſe others. S0 that the — co 2 * 
generally the moſt contemptuouns. 

As a good man, as 1 have dee obſerved, vin 

no entertainment d any ſuch a on 15 

dach Willa ſenfible q ma 7 * La perſua 
much opportunity to exert men xwoul make 
but a moderate uſe of ry . lich 


Th - philoſophers and divines- have recommended to 
them, it would tend greatly to the cure of this 
diſpoſition. Their contempt would then perhaps 

as their charity is ſaid to do, begin at home. To ſay 
che truth, a man hath chis better chance of deſpiſing 
himſelf, than he-hath of deſpiſing others, as he is 

* 10 know himſelf beſt. —U— 2 

1 Contempt 


* 
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Contempt. is generally mutual : there is ſcarce any 
one man who deſpiſes another, without being at the 
ſame time deſpiſed, by him, of which. I ſha | endeav- 

our to produce ſome. few inſtances. 
As th right honourable. lord Squanderfield, at the 
e a,valt, TE paſſes by, Mr, ; M. Buckram, 
ten and. g bis chaiſe And ene, be” See there! bag 
ays my lo an air of the higheſt contempt, 
: 4 that raſcal he TA with His fat Wife: I ſuppoſe 
| he i is going 100 his country houſe, . for ſuch fellows 
muſt have their country houſe, as well as their vehicle. 
Theſe are the raſcals that complain of 1 want of trade,” 
2 on 13 other! hand, 18 no. Hover Frere 
rom the fear gf being ru ef could get 

x 3 5 2 9 HEE to ee he eric, 
Very fine, faith 1 an, honeſt citizen is to be run over 

57 Mel Fellows ag theſe, who drive about their. coach- 

168 and Rx with other people's 5 money. Sec, m Gear, 

_ what an equigage ke ha got, and pet he carinot. find 

money to pay an honeſt "tra elman. He is above an 
my N 3 how T _ | 


hundred pounds 28 in m 
has Faney Nr, fem ee ee calling 
"Eyes on an oneltYpdwabro Eis wite below her, 
bib gay, Betty her companion take notic 
creature in the pit; « Did you ever ſee, lady Betty,” 
ſays ſhe,,< ſuch a > wretch ? how the awkward 


monſler is dreſſed?” , The good woman at the ame 
© time fürveying lady Fan and offended,” pertaps,. 
at. a ſcornful mile, Which fk he Tees in Er countenance, 


i ers her friend, * Obſerve lad) Fann Rantum. 
Neat airs As, chat fine lady wes herſelf, my huſ- 
"ban bath i Ber jewels rl ck and Fey ; War 'a 
'contemptibl e thing is poor quality. wy : 
Is there on cart W "object of contempt than 
e poor ſcholar ta IU beau? 2 85 We 
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the ſplendid beau to the poor ſcholar !' The phitoſs- 
pher and the world; the man of buſinefs and the man 
of pleaſure; the beauty and the wit; the hypocrite 
and the ofli gate; the covetous and the ſquanderer ; 
are all alike es of this reciprocal euntem "47 
Take the fame obſervations into the Toweſt 1; and 
we ſhall find the ſame pronenefs to deſpiſe eack other. 
200 4 ſoldier, who age on «cf r n to be 
Thot at for fue-perce à day, Who ave 
free country 9 is able to be ſent to any part Be. 
the world without his conſent; and whilſt at home 
ſubject to the ſevereſt puniſhments, for offences which. 
are not to be found in our law books; Jet this noble 
perſonage looks with a contemptuous.: Air on all his 
e of that order in the commonwealth, wheth- 
er of mechanics or büſbandmen from whenre he was 
himſelf taken. On the other hand, however: adorn- 
ed deve his arg” coloured. ws: veg MR 
with worſted lace o a. penny a. yards 5 
man ſoldier is as much deſpiſed in his a th 8 2 
whiſtling carter, who comforts himſelf, that be is a 
free · born Engliſhman, and will live with no maſter 
any longer za) he likes him; nay, and though he 
never was worth ten pounds in Els life, 18 ready 
to anſwer a captain, if be offends him. . Jou, 
Sir, who are you? is it not we that pay you? 
This contemptuous diſpoſition is in reality the 
ſure attendant on a mean and bad mind im every fta-- 
tion ;; on the contrary, à great and gad man will be 
free from it, whether he be placed at ie top or bot-. 
tom of life. I was ee x litthe pteaſediwith 
a rebuke lately given by a blackſhoe boy to another, 
who had A d his contempt of one of the modern 
town-ſmarts : * Why ſhould you deſpiſe him, Jack?” 
aid the honeſt lad: & we are all What the Lord. 
. to make =>" a TOM 
— . — 
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1054 TUR 1050 eſſed of am eſtate of f/teer:- 
Aude pounds a year, which 3 is juſt ſufficient. to fur- 
iſh: him wich a variety of riding frocks, jockey boots, 
mmart hats; and: coach whips. Tom's F 
tion is to be deemed a jemmy fellow; he therefore ap- 
pears always 1 in a 2 vs in a Newmarket frock, a 
thort bob wig, Neat kin breeches, and white fill 
— N 8 | 

keeps a 3 and four handſome ef, a ſtable 

of Winters, 2 a pack of wann in the country. 
The reputation of being a coachman, and driv- 
ing #ſet of horſes with — in his.own phraſes 
455 bis buſineſs well, he eſteems the greateſt charac- 
ter in life; and thinks himſelf ſeated on the very pin- 
nacle of glory, when he is mounted in a high chaiſe 
ata horſe- rage. . Newmarkst has not a more active : 
ſpirit; he is ig — frequently his c jockey, and al- 


x —— — — ˙¼U— "_ *** 1 
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abe not ride above eight ſtone and ba-. 

He is a little man not offa very healthy N conſi. | 
tution, but wiſhes to be. thought — ng of the 
greateſt fatigue, and. is. perpetually laying wagers 
"of the LIN e he. n eee in a OE 


47 32 Bak 34 | 5 
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has likewiſe an ambition to be reckoned. a man of 
conſummate-debauchz” and endeavours to make you 
believe, that he never to bed without firſt 
drinking thrre — iy . bones of clarety tying with as 
many wh —es, and knocking down as many watch- 
men“. He very often comes drunk into one of 
the theatres, about the middle of the third act, 
and heroically . ran to the hiſſes of both | 
the galleries. 
When he meets ny begins r 
deſcribing his laſt 225. or relates the 
arrival of a new wh-re-tpon the. town, or enter- 
tains you with the exploits of his bay cattle ; and 
if you. decline oonverſing with him on theſe. improv- 
ing ſubjects, he Twears you. are a fellow of no ſoul 
or 1 and ever aftarwards ſturns your company. 
From ſach deſpicable e 4 1 
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1 WRITE, re Biene Ale, nis 3 
ſolitude; die pon ee the thick gloom 
of the trees, the daſhing of rhe caſcade ; "all theſe 
| objects, ſo W to me, * an a fort of 
Er cis erg: mer in 2 [23854 
WARN eee a7 35 eee "Hmong "2 

1 5 s 88 h 
Fete ed ener dane che changer of 
a modern young man of ſpirit, © 5 
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18 amy, fair ee dee en fl 
% Boy et wot dc, N 


At. one riod ſhe-receives at... another 


cam. 
NT i 5 je Ee 24 Pity Mee 
65 3 
of her female u. "When ſhe. 


„Wonder if 4 10 pf, che evening 
are wholly. neglgctsd, on at leaſt A wee a 
flight and care 8 r Sophia 1 5 EN 
_ *'Ganld, my ophia: Heye ig 1 

mesths ſince, mat 1 ſhould. 2 8 = 
letter? Pur I have not now taken up the pen in 


4 ſpent, I mut b F e With 159 
don and, falſe pleaſpte . I d, Wy 
2 1 of. £. cl 1 ; 


ſt diligence, 
night an. 2 mornings. * ed ER and am 


quite enamonred with. the, e Pr 

_ eepts contained in them; and with the caalted : 
idea iden thex give, of aur Li Preſerves, W Re: 
deemer- > 1 4.9.1 | 3 #6 we AL. ' £ $$; 4 15 ur 


Ye gay companions off! my 
dream n.f ban, Will very, ſpeedily — way 
like, the the dew: of the morning. Why i 
ſiſt in your thoughtleſs courſe g t Be 2 the | 
years will ſoon draw nigh, when ye: ſhall have no 
pleaſure in them: and the days when the keepers 
of the houſe ſhall tremble, and the ſtrong men bow 
thetaſelves ; when the mourners ſhall go bout the 
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| poſal of eas wiſdom... 


the giddy multitude, And enjoy 
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he N can deny. 


CEELANY,. 


' ne the ſpirit to God who gave it. „The tolling: 
knell often. Proclaims the demiſe vf an inti 1 


friend or neighbour; but you hear it void of ſenfibis- 
ity and on!. D eee 27 63 5 


The retroſpect of a life ſpent in gaiety ndl amel 


ment will afford no oomplacence, no ſerenity in the 


views of death * ;- 


hut the retroſpe&t'6Ff a®life of ra- 
tional devotion w v 


be truly delightful even at char 


avful eriſis The hour is come (the belie ver ma 9 
x 


then fay); the” happy hour I have ſo urdentlyie 
pected: I have learned tor acquielee' im Werf e ans. 
5 SOIT I in 142 
tis perſecution or- calle; or "event death” itſelf 2 
to the real Chriſtian? What are che beſt delights 
of human life? Mere amiety and verxatien; but 
the delights of futurity. have no n and are 
ſuch as I cannot, in the prefent mode e of eri ee, 
form any competent idea Off. I reg! 
May my dear Scphy be 7 to Ae From | 
char beſt: of c 
verſe, which fallible and weak-ſighted: Wen be. 
ings are too apt to neglect or defprfe—converſe 
with her own heart.” Hence fl e wilt learn®humil: 
ity, reſignation, penitence; an [ gratitude . May 


all her devout exerciſes Foc more acceptable than 


incenſe from the altar, to that Power Who is ever 

willing to hear, and to fulfil N . 2 * 

cerely A | 
1 rh dear de, real wellowiſhir; des: . 
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ood was the Advice of King David, Conimanc with thy 


. heart Palm: iv, 4˙ 
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moneda e Lil rela what Lane 


mer M. 


1 — emit, hired Gor me a Small 


ab rang ua — . 18: not more clay in 


the roads than knavery in the inhabitants; and the 


whole'fq fortified iniwaſtic impudence;; that- I proteſt 
. the hagkney-conchman!' and draymen in London are 


better eompanions. The coms J bought had flunk 


their calves, the ſheep were rotten, the horſes broken- 
winded, the hogs mangy, and the -poultry had the 
droop; yet they were ee engen pee 
aſſeverations of perfection. : 
Then, as to proviſions, Ac calls once a 
week; to know what meat you. want, and that day 
ſe' nnight brings you a buttock; of beef 0 * 4 


weight, when fen was "alt you wanted ; aud as the 


family is ſmall, he gives yon meat not much better 
toy. 8 but does not an to ort the . 


country. 2s 


- 
* ms Dodd SES ˙ * 
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eſt price for it. As to fiſh, we get none but what 
ſtinks, though only ten miles from the ſea; and my 
landlord ſhewed me a very pretty pond, as he called 
it, which would at any time, he ſaid, afford me a2 
diſh of fiſh: |. This eoſt me 408. for e Ty | 
» get n penny worth of carp, as big as my 
nger. 
Another reconlitigiltiotion of, his farm was its * 
ing ſituated'in'a fine ſporting country ; T had a mind 
to try it; and therefore bought a dog and a gun: 
and going out one morning, was met by the ſquite's 
_ gamekgeper, who deſired me to walk-home-immedi- 
atelygomhe muſt hoot my dog. Well, to be ſur 
there ig no end of the happineſs of the cquntry: 1 
lately took to gardening, and had ſearee:cropped} my 
kitehen ground, before ee rode his 
fox-hounds through it; upon my conſulting a 
lawyer for a proſecution, che the miatter would 
be tried by à jury of fox-hunfdrs. $i) tf do yg 
Every fellow in the 'neighbourhood; maths you for 
his prey, and will treat you with ifiſolenee, if you do 
not pay in ever thing through che noſe, like a lord or 
ada nabob. One had need be made of money, for the mor 
ment there is a want of this gur cattle are pounded, 
the pigs worried; the fences broken down, and! our. 
hen-rooſe robbed. A pretty life for a man of, 
fortune! No, no, let none but men of abea „think 7 
it Leould live in town upon one hundred pou 
year, much better than in the country upon three 0 
very pig I have killed has coſt. me a guinea and I | 
better pay five ſhillings a-head for men bring 
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- HUMBLE a corre MAN. 
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A FI of gaadfp nig Eve ſeen: with a Tx hl 
To worth make a ſhallow pretence; . 
And the chat of good breeding with eaſe for awh 


May paſs-forgootiaature.aud; ſenſe; ® 1, 7 5 5 1 


. — boſom untainted by, art, 0 2 92 


The judgment ſo modeſt and ſtaid. 
That u head and the ear. 185 
Which fixes the friends it has made 0 1 


Should dee pci ecale.zo be coy, 
And in torrents of plenty deſcend; 


I doubtleſs like others ſhhuid claſp her with j . 
A, wants and ray wiſhes extend“. 


But ſince is leny'd-rmes and Heaven beſt k 
Whether kinder, to grant jt or not, 


Say why ſhould I vainly diſturb my N 
And peeviſhly carp at my lot? . 
| AOBT A YU BART TT 4a 
Many men of leſs worth—you ood Aus dly e 6 | 
To ſplendour and opulence ſoar: W 
Suppoſe I allow it, yet, pray Sir, am 1 
menen areungre 158 TH 14255 
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Nor e er may my pride or my folly reflect * 
On the fav'rites whom fortune has made, 
Regardleſs of thouſands who pine with ſe. . 
| penfive „ 8 _— 


With whom, when com paring the vierle © 1 voalt, 
Tho? rais'd þy indulgence to _” 2 . 
J ſink in *bewilder'd and loſt, 2 
' And I wonder I am what I W by 


| And 6 | 
| Which fplendour and opulence ſhower “ 
The e ofthe body, andpeace of the mind, 

Y are out of their power. | 


. 
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* .£ A * 
1 
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| To Contentment's calm ſunſhine, the lot of , 4 
Can inſolent Greatneſs pretend? 
Or can it beſtow what I boaſt: of in you, t, ar 
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5 READING - AND CONVERSATION, 


5 ws f 5 
IN THE, sverkzon whins'ov/ OY N 


to” 347 > he'd. Ye 


Atthe head of an We pleaſures ulüch eller e 
felves to the man of liberal education, may confi- 


66 In variety) 
| „ 


© . a welbfurniſhed ren fuer 


it in our power to call up the ſhades 


* 4} receive demonſtrations from Ez 


 fecondplace. Wi 
to paſs ſearce a fn 


WS. 
3 + 5 


ur exxri zn aw ELI 


+ Jnrabilley, and facility:of, atiainments no other. can 
Atand i m competition with i 1. 8 We Rad: 


and wiſeſt men that ever exiſted, and Cblice mt 
| converſe with us on the moſt intereſting. topic 


What an ineſtimable privilege ſhould we cn 


or ſuperior to all common . But, in 


1 r 
er. 8 N. % 
Me can ee nes "far on their 
' - campaigns, make Demoſt 8 and Cicero plead 


before us, join in the audience of N and Plato, 


In books. we haue the chase 
E =; wa men in their- 5 dreſs. We can at Plea- 


fure exelude dulneſs menen 6. open 


our doors to wit and goo 1 


If domeſtic enjoyments have contributed in the it 
e 


1 degree to the happineſs of my life (and I 


ungrateful not to acknowledge that cer have 


pleaſures of reading have beyond all queſtion Fel wh | 
uon books 1 hy Never been * 

een entire fitisfactoen; 

ken: ſo dull as not t. Ve... 


with them, no day. h | not to have 
its pleaſure; Even Pain Ad lickneſs have fer a fi 


been charmed away by them. By the eaſy proviſion . 
ol a book, Fhave frequently worn through long nights 


and days of pain, with all the difference-in my feelings 


between calm content and fretful i impatience. Such ; 

o ccurrenees have afforded me füll. oof of the poſſi- 
dility . 1 plegied 3 
Cams 
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wen may i be aeg by tree erik, 555 reading 


1 converſe wich the dead, W __ living, 
ewes. Sn den 


id * conteaplation? with out 
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Reading fa y in ery fenfe be called a chen arias. 
ment. 25 ha ate books, indeed, may be mate expen- 
five __ that is only where chere is a taſte 
for Fre": Torts, Ps os, ber, and type*. Learn 


to diſtinguiſh en ooks to be Peruſed, And 
bodks to be "pofefet: Of the former, you may fin 
411 ample Fore in every fabſcripaion AiBraty, the 75 


proper tie of Which 10 a ſchdlar is to fürniſh his 
mind, without loading his thelyes. ..No apparatus, 
no appGinttmer me and place, is neceffary for 
1 0 rom che midſt of buſtle 

am itltant, by the magic of 


a BE p 95 cencs of remote ages and coun- 


tries; ad Jourfelf dom preſent care atdfa- 
— 1 12 880 ge 5 5 tit tiry- of man's ſpirit,” (cries 
„on refatin Fan actbrhence-of this' Lind in His 
Sentimental e thut can at once fürrender 
itſelf to ill which cheat expectation and ſorrow 
of their wearifome moments? 

Tue next of the farional pleaſures: Gf Bf mat 1 all 


Point out, is thut of. capi . 18 A pleaſure £ 


of higher zeft than tHar of read 285. ſiice in converſ- 
mg de not only receive fie eents of others, but 
impart bur on, and from x Leipröcation a ſpirit 
and intereſt arife, which books cannot give in an equal 
degree. Fitneſs for converſation muſt depend on the 
ſtore of ideas laid up in the mind, and the faculty of 
communicating them. 'Thefe, i in a great degree, are 
che reſults of education and the habit of ſociety: and 
to a certain point they ar&favoured by ſuperiority 

condition. But this is 6nly to a certain point; for 
when you arrive at that claſs in which ſenſfiitity; in- 


dolenee, and pation, = are foſtered by exceſs of opu- 


gerad 5 
er 1 


. Imre fare the contain 


* and Bot for their binding be it ever ſo s 00d. | 


lente, you loſe more: wht an | 
than you gain by ſupgriqn. K. manner 
and clegange 1 LL . wk in 

1 F ; . 1 5 Wet * 73 . et 
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of our e in he uſinefs & 12 9 day 
ſuch the reſignation of our Toaſt to empty Hoſe 
future felicity or ſuc our unwillingnefs to fe. 
what we dread; that every calamity 'comes ſudder E 
upon us, and not only . burden but e Hh | 
es as à blow. e . 
Phbere are al hieb happen out of the common 
courſe of nature, againſt which it is nd reproach not 
to be provided. A flaſh of lightning "intercepts he 
traveller in his way. The concuſſion * of an earth- 
quake heaps the ruins of qties upon their inhabitant „ 
| But other miſeries time brings, theugh filently, yet 
"viſibly forward, by its own lapſe, which yerapproach- x 4 


5 Hh 0 Nn mann W Es N -and ſeize 
| | | 1 84 5 9 
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us untelilksd bebaut beg could not arm ourſelves. 2 
You then, bath) them before us. | 
That it is in vain to 92 from what cannot be a- 


voided; and to hide that from ourſelves which muſt 
ſometimes. be found, is a truth which we all know, 
but which all neglect; and perhaps none more than 
the ſpeculative reaſhner;. whoſe thoughts are always 
from home, whoſe eye wandefs over life, whoſe fan- 
cy dances after meteors of happineſs kindled by it- 
Kt, and who Faves. err 1 rather 4 his 
om ſtate. 5 
Nothing is more — than "that the — 1 of 
age muſt terminate in death. Vet there is no man 
(lays Tully) herdoes not believe that he may yet 
N ven; and there is noge who. does not up- 
principle, hope another year for his parent 
x friend : but he fallaoy will be in time detected; 
Lali ycax, the aft day, will come; it has come, 


"ans patty 4; he Ne wh made my own life 


_pleaſant is at am end, and bales of death are ſhut 


uppen proſpects.” 


>-loſs of a friend, © _ om the heart was fix: 

ed, to whom every) wiſh. and endeavoür tended, is a 
: fate of deſolation in which the mind looks abroad 
impatient of itſelf, and finds nothing but emptineſs 
and horror. The blameleſs life the artleſs tender- 
neſ the pious ſonplicity—the, modeſt reſignation 


the patient ſickneſs, and the quiet death—are re- 


menibered only to add value to the loſs— to aggra- 
vate regret for what cangot be amended to deepen 


99 forrow tor what, cannot I recalled.. 


Theſe are; the calamities by which Providence 
N diſengages us from the love of life. Oth- 
er evils fortitude may repel, or hope may mitigate; 
bat irreparable privation leaves nothing to exerciſe re- 
ſolution, or Hatter expectation, The dead cannot 

return, 
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reryany and nothing et vert bu: 
and grief. a 
Vet ſuch is the courſe of 
ves long muſt. aue 4 : oy and 
honours. Such is the condition of our EY 


tence, that life * one time loſe; its aſſociations, 

and every inhabitant of the earth muſt Walk downs 
ward to the grave alone and unregarded 72 ded, without 
any ipartaer of his joy or grief, ,zathout a ' 
eſtad witneſs of his misfortunes or ſuxbels: L 
tunes indeed he may; yet feel, for Where is the bottom 
of the miſery of man but What is ſucceſs." to him 
Who has none to enjoy it ? Happineſs, is not f | 
in /e/fcontemplation ;. it is perceived - only wh ben * 
18 reflected from Another. a+ 88 haps 1 

We know little of 5 
becauſe ſuch knowledg not neceſſary to a good 
life. Reaſon dere us at the brink of the grave, 
and gives no fartlier antelligence.” Revelation is" 


not wholly filent : % There! is joy among the angels 


of heaven over a ſinner that repenteth.” And ſure- 
ly the joy is not incommunicable to ſouls diſentan- 
Sled from the body, and made like angels. 

Let hope, therefore, dictate, What Revelation 
does not confute that the union of ſouls may fill 
remain; and that we, aho are iſtruggling with ſin, 

ſorrow, and firing „ may. have one part in the 
attention and 
their eburſe, and are now receiving their rewad. 
Theſe are the great ocaſions which force the mind. 
to take refuge in religion. When we have no help 
in ourſelves, what can remain hut that we look up 
to a higher and greater Power: ? And to what - 
hope may we not xaiſe our eyes and hearts, when ; 
| we onder dit the greateſt powey i the by 2 1 

148 14 — 1 4 A: * 4 FR * Surely 
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| Surely chere is no man who, thus afflicted, does 
not ſeek ſuccour in the | Goſpel, which has brou ON 
life and immontality 6 light? The precepts off 
curus, which teach us to endure what the laws of 
the univerſe make neceſſary, may filencey hut not 
content us. The dictates of Zeno, who commands” 
us to lobk with indifference on abſtract how may 
85 us to conceal our ſorrow, but cannot aſſuage 
Real alleviation of the 5 of. friends, and ra- 
Bede! tranquility in the proſpect of our own diſſolu- 
tion, can be received only from the promiſe of Him 
in whoſe” hands are life and death; — from the af- 
ſurances of another and better Rate, i in which all tears 
will be wiped from our eyes, and the whole ſoul ſhall 
be filled with joy—Philoſophy ay infuſe An | 
neſs, but Seer Borſt 1 . atience. 
n 84.9 Jounson. * 
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170 3 againſt the fatal Ar Shich d 
pointments are apt to have upon. che mind, is a point 
of the utmoſt | confequence towards paſſing through 
life with any tolerable degreg of comfort and ſatis- 


faction; for ed 8, more or . muſt be ; 
the lot of all. - 


Art the firſt entrance Aich be — when the im- 
2 is active, the affections warm, andithe heart 
a to deceit, and conſequentiy to ſuſpicion, 
what delightfal dreams of happineis are formed 

Whatever may be the — Which that * 


= Tg 


of 
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is ſũppofed to vonſiſt lint obfect'is - ourſued with ar- 
dour: the 80) and tough get for it in diſſipa- 


tion and amuſement ; the ambitious in power, fame, 


and honours ; the affectionate in love and friendſhip : 
but hau few are there who find in any of theſe: ob- 
jects that happineſs which they expected t! 
Pleaſure, fame; riches, &c. even when they are 8. 
p< a Void im the ſoul, which continually 
Poſſeſſur that. this is happineſs 
for whith: her formed, and even the eſt affections 
are liable to numberleſs diſappoimments, and. often 
productive of che ſevereſt pangs. 8 
The unſuſpecting heart forms attachinents- before | 
reaſon is capable ps dging whether: the objects of 
them are ſuch e Miel to make it happy; and it 
often happens, that che fital truth is not diſcovered 
till the affections are engaged too far to be recalled, 
and then the LI mult prove aJelting for- 
row. - 3 
The young are too apt 0 l n that the 8 
1 their hearts will prove the ſource-'of nothing but 
pleaſure; thoſe who are father advanced in life, are 
much too apt to run into the contrary extreme. The 
error of the firſt, even taking it in the worſt . ht, is 
productive of ſome pleaſure, as well as pain; that of 
the laſt ſerves. any to throw a damp over every 
pleaſure, and ean be productive of nothing but pain, 
It leads indeed to the moſt fatal conſequences ſince 
it tends to make fe/f the; only object; and the 
heart which is merely ſelfiſhgmulſt ever be incapable 
of virtue and of happineſs, and a ftranger to all the 
folid joys of affection and benevolence ; without 
- which the happieſt ſtate in this world muſt be inſipid, 
and with which eden the N 8 nba ea · 
r „ 11 
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In n every Nate of life, in ſpits of every diſapa- 
pointment, theſe ſhould Lg cheriſh and encour- 

aged ; for tough thæy may not always beſtow ſuch: 
ple lives as che romantic imaginations of youth had 


| painted, yet eee ont þe Saban: | 


in nothing elſe in this world. | 
"Thoſe who are freed o cares and atixieties, - q 
who are furrounded by al” the means of enjoy» 
ment; and whoſe "pleaſures preſent themſelves wich- 
out being ſought for, are often unhappy in the 
midſt of all; merely becauſe that activity of mind, in 
the proper exerciſe of hieh our happineſs conſiſts, 
has in them no object on Which ir may be employ- 
ed. But when the heart is fincerely and affec- 
tionately intereſted for the of others, a new 
ſcene of action is contintially open, every moment 
may de employed in ſome plcaſing and uſeful purſuit. 
New opportunities of doing are continually 
preſenting themſelves ;; new {ch emes are formed and 
arden purſued; and even when they do not ſuc- 
ceed, the. diſappointment may give pain, yet 
the eaſuro of ſelf. approbation will remain; and the 
affair will be remembered with fatisfaftion. . The 
next opportunity which offers itſelf will be readily 
embraced, and will farnifh a freſk fupplyof 
ſures; ſuch pleaſures as bre fecure from that wear 
neſs and diſguſt, which pener ob later are the 
conſequenc as of a fuch enjoyments ab tend mere- 
ly.'to. pee the ſelih*paſſions+ and * inclinations 5 
and which! always attend en an inactive AG * 
mind, from whatever” age it may proceed.” ” | 
ven in the aL tri a f common. life | 
che truly benevolent may Pleaſures which 
would paſs unnoticed by others; 225 convexſa- 
tion, which to the thoughtleſs And — 
afford Oy a. * amuſement, or perhaps no a- 
muſement 
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museen al they may find many fables: for 
pleaſing and uſeful reflections, Whieh ny; conduce 8 
both to their happineſs and advantage. 
It is a pleaſing as well as uſeful eis to . 
mii to diſcover real merit, throu h the veil which b 


humility and modeſty throw over it*; and. to admire 


true e greatneſs. of ſoul, even in the meaneſt N 


ations in life; Or N zit exerts itſelf on occaſions. . 


ſuppoſed to de trifling, and therefors,. in EONS 
2 e 3 e FEI 1 


ON THE: x LE or Lurz. 
K F * . * In 
| | DEE Sr. Thy To wk 4 " 8 N F 
%% B 
| | Our viſe TT 8 1 
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' AGE, Gt! lege | the en Dr of life, increaſes 
our defire of living. ). "Thoſe dangers Fhickr 1 in the 
vigour 0 f youth we. had learned to deſpiſe, aſſume 
new terrors as: we. w old. Our caution increaſ-, 
ing as our ue creaſe; fear at laſt becomes the 
preväiling paflion of the. Mind, and the ſmall remain- 
der of lifs.1s taken up in uſeleſs efforts to keep. off 
our end, or provide, for a continued. exiſtence.  _ 

Strange E 95 nature, and to which 
eren the wiſe are liable ]! If I? ſhould judge of that 

of Þ — les Wren har ed 1 
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| have: already; ſeen, the proſpect is hideous, Expe-- 


rience tells me that my paſt enjoyments-have broughe 
no real felicity, and ſenſation aſſures me, that thoſe 
I have felt. are Rronger than thoſe: which are yet 


to come. Let experience and ſenſation in vain per- 
ſuade; hope, more powerful than either, dreſſes out 


che diſtant proſpect in fancied beauty; ſome. hap- 
pineſs in long perſpective, ſtill beckons me to pur- 


ſue; and ke a» loſing” gameſter, every new. diſ- 
appointment increaſes my ardour to continue the 


game. 
Whence then is this increaſed love of life, which 
| 1 upon us with our years ? whence comes it. 
at we thus make. greater efforts to preſerve our 


exiſtence, at a pexſog, wherr it becomes ſcarce worth: 


the keeping? Is it, that Nature, attentive to the pre- 
ſervation of Mankind, 3 our wiſhes to live, 
while ſhe leſſens our enlay ments? and as ſhe robs 
the ſenſes of every Feane equips: Imagination in 
the ſpoils? ie world. be inſupportable to an old 
man, who, loaded with infirmities, feared death no 


more than When in the vigour of manhood; the 


numberleſs calamitięes of decaying nature, 2pd- the 
confctouſneſ; 6: of ſurviving . every pleaſpre and er 
joy ment, would at once induce him with his own 
d to terminate the ſcene of miſery; 1 but happily 
the contempt of death forſakes him, at a time when 
it could only be prejudicial; and life Ac 
imaginary value, i in propgmion- as its r a] 
more. * 
Qur attachment, robvery object "gd: us increa- 
ſes, in N from 4.4 length of Our rr. 


The longer we 1280 our rte and find them to be 
really ſcuh, the more unwilliag us ſhall Wo to part with 


them. 


' 
; 


*Tis thine to reconcile*th e 


* 


TOO 
Pher, “ to ſee an PP, with. which I 
had deen ing e ** N L abitua- 


ted to a certain ſet of ob il pe becomes fond 
of ſeeing them; Viſits f. from Habit; and parts 
from them with reluctance: from hence proceeds 
the avarice of the old in: every kind of poſſeſſien 


they love che world and al that it - protluces'z the 


love life and all its advantäges A not merely beat 


it gives them pleaſure, but becauſe n 
it long. 


N 1 


| one 1 o 


INSA TIA TE Deſpdt * bf | 

Shatters the loftieſt fabric from its baſe z,. 17 
And tears from beauty ey Ty magic chan, 
And robs proud Nature. of her! Jovel it, grace 


Still art thon Kind; 190 2 po 4 prevails, 7 
And age comes on ward, menacing. decay: 

As warmth ex expires, and numbing froſt allails, + 
And life's faint lamp preſents a quiv rin 8 ray 


| tranquil breaſt, 
To prove : that ſublunany.j ops are Vain; 
To turn from pomp, and all its e, 
And ſeek the ſilent paths ot ertalreſt; 
So, from the deadlie 4 git frac art | 
ExtraQsa hea to U ie che heart. 


> * * 5 * 
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THE eve . 8 e n 


=» wer ' 


The day's laſtigleam juſt Kxeaks he wel, IC 
Till lowly ſinking from the hills, „ 
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FR 


No and 1 o „ firike the car doth. move, 
From rural pipe or vocal-groyez 
The flocks and herds to reſt gone, 
The n $, wonted ports a are done. | 
; FA 2 48 * 1 e 473; FT OT 
The gathering clouds now en 1 
As waiting for the coming change; 
Till Luna and her traim in ſight, 
The ſober evening Es. to xg | 
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